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PASSAGE OF Forand bill is asked in scroll bearing 1,700 signa- 
tures and 400 letters, presented to Congress by Mrs. Jennie Herbon 


(second from right) and John Fitzpatrick (second from left), both 
69 and both of Detroit. Accepting scroll are Thaddeus M. Mach- 
rowicz Of Michigan (left) and Aime J. Forand of Rhode Island 
(center), members of House Ways & Means Committee, and Rep. 
James G. O’Hara of Michigan (right). ~ All three are Democrats. 


(See story, Page 10.) 


Steelworkers United: 


Mitchell to Seek 
Steel Strike ‘Facts’ 


By Gene Zack 


The Eisenhower Administration stepped formally into the indus- 
try-forced steel strike as Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell disclosed he 
would personally “explore all the circumstances” surrounding the 


dispute. 


Mitchell announced the move at a hastily-summoned press con- 
ference in Washington while offi-®— 


cials of the Steelworkers and the 
basic steel industry were preparing 
to resume separate meetings in 


W hat’ s Inflationary ? 
Ask Inland Steel 


Chicago—lInland Steel Co., 
one of the major producers 
refusing wage increases to 
the Steel. Workers on the 
grounds that they are “in- 
flationary,” more than dou- 
bled its earnings during the 
first six months of 1959. 

In a report to stockhold- 
ers, Board Chairman Joseph 
L. Block said that earnings 
im the first half of the year 
totaled $42 million—as com- 
pared with $29 million in the 
comparable period last -year. 
He reported record sales, 
earnings, production and 
shipments. 

Block used the report to 
assail USWA members for 
“demanding a continuation 
of inflationary increases in 
wages and employe benefits.” 


New York with Dir. Joseph S. Fin- 
negan of the U.S. Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

In more than a score of steel- 
producing centers across the 
country, meanwhile, the militant 
half-million USWA members 
united solidly behind their union 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Calls House Group’s Measure 


Unacceptable, Asks Changes 


The AFL-CIO has sharply denounced the labor-management bill reported by the House Education 


and Labor Committee, terming the measure 


mate unions.” 


“unacceptable” because it “does grievous harm to legiti- 


The condemnation of the bill was contained in a statement issued by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in which he warned that organized labor would not “silently acquiesce in injury” to honest 
trade unionism “under the guise of dealing with corruption.” 

Reiterating labor’s long-standing plea for legislation “which will get at the crooks,” Meany called 
on House members to amend the bill on the floor to restore this “proper concept.” 

“We look with confidence to the House,” he said, “for the achievement of justice and the adop- 
tion of legislation which can honestly be called ‘reform legislation.’ ” 

He flatly rejected the suggestion that labor should accept the bill to prevent enactment of an even 
more punitive measure. Labor, he said, “cannot agree to the doctrine that principle should be 


sacrificed for expediency.” 


Included in the statement was an AFL-CIO “bill of objections”—a section-by-section analysis of 
the bill—which contained these major criticisms: 


@ The so-called “bill of rights’ 


written in on the Senate floor is 
“unnecessary and unworkable” and 
“injects confusion and uncertainty 
into the conduct by unions of their 
own internal affairs.” 

@ By granting broad exemptions 
to employers and labor relations 


See text of Meany statement, 
Page 5. 


consultants from reporting require- 
ments, the measure “has negated 
the usefulness of reporting as a 
deterrent to crime.” 


@ The section on trusteeships, 
while an improvement over the 
Senate version, contains a “major 
and unacceptable defect” which 
subjects unions to “diverse and fre- 
quently conflicting” state and fed- 
eral laws. 


@ The organizational picketing 
section provides “an incentive for 
corrupt and unscrupulous elements” 
on both sides to engage in “sweet- 
heart” contracts by permitting an 
employer to block picketing by one 
union “simply by recognizing .. . 
another union.” 

@ The provisions on union 
elections protect “the company 
spy or Communist agent pre-— 
tending to union candidacy for 
the sole purpose of obtaining 


The House Labor Committee 


Coalition Plans Fight 
To-"Toughen Up’ Bill 


By Willard Shelton 


has approved a revised version 


of the Senate labor-management bill amid indications that Republi- 
cans and conservative Democrats, with White House backing, 
would seek to “toughen” it still further on the floor. 

The committee acted amid indications that the measure would 


be given a quick green light for 
floor consideration, possibly in the 
week beginning Aug. 3. 

The bill was reported out by a 
vote of 16 to 14 in. the closely- 
divided committee. 

Ten Democrats and six Republi- 
cans formed the majority in favor 
of the measure. Four Republicans 
and 10 Democrats voted against it. 


See story on AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany’s statement on 
bill, this page. 


The committee had first voted 
down six proposed substitute bills, 
two stiffer ones from Republicans 
including the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration measure and four bills of- 
fered by Democrats to tone down 
sections to which labor objects. 

The committee will wait a week 


(Continued on Page 4) 


before filing:its majority report. At 


State Legislatures Make Limited 


Improvements 


By Dave Perlman 


in Social Programs 


\ 


Labor-backed improvements in jobless benefits, liberalized workmen’s. compensation programs, 
new minimum wage laws and strengthened fair employment codes are among the limited gains 
revealed in an AFL-CIO News survey of state legislative action this year. 

Final summaries from 37 states and progress reports from 10 states where legislatures are still 


in session show some setbacks in the area of restrictive labor legislation. 


Most of the bills intro- 


duced in the guise of “labor re-@— 


form” were, however, defeated or 
pigeonholed. On the plus side of 


|the ledger, several long-standing 


anti-labor laws were repealed. 

No so-called “right-to-work” law 
was enacted or placed on a refer- 
endum ballot. Neither was. any 
existing “work” law repealed, 


Labor was generally successful 
in resisting new or increased sales 
taxes but failed to stem the trend 
towards higher excise taxes on con- 
sumer products such as cigarettes 
and gasoline. AFL-CIO spokes- 
men gave strong backing to gover- 


nors who supported progressive in-}. 


come and corporation taxes as the 
most equitable means of, raising 
revenue. ~ \ 

Gains in social legislation, prin- 
cipally unemployment and work- 
men’s compensation, were described 
as “significant” in some states, as 


(Continued on Page 11) 


least one or perhaps more minor- 
ity reports are expected. 

The committee bill bears the 
name of Rep. Carl Elliott (D-Ala.) 
as sponsor. 

The House Rules Committee, un- 
der the domination of conservative 
Chairman Howard Smith (D-Va.), 
was expected to send the bill to 
the floor with an “open” rule mak- 
ing the measure subject to any type 
of amendment.. 

A drumfire of criticism from re- 
actionaries of both parties greeted 
the measure, and the prospect was 
that Republicans and some South- 
ern Democrats would seek to build 
a coalition to “toughen” the bill. 

The six Republicans who voted 
to report the measure said _ they 
were not satisfied with it and 
voted in favor only to “get it to 
the House floor,’ where they 
hoped to make it more stringent. 

The Labor Committee in weeks 
of executive sessions made more 
than 100 amendments, some sig- 
nificant and others procedural, in 
the language of the bill which 
emerged last May from the Senate. 


Severe Criminal Penalties 

These included amendments in | 
sections dealing with the so-called 
“bill of rights” and the methods 
provided for enforcement, in pro- 
visions On union trusteeships, elec- 
tions and financial reports, in pro- 
visions weakening requirements for 
employer financial reports, and in 
restrictions on organizational pick- 
eting, so-called secondary boycotts 
and “hot cargo”: clauses.. 

The measure still provides severe 
criminal penalties applicable pri- 


: (Continued on Page 4) 
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Eagles Name 


Harrison for — 


Labor Award 


 "Milwaukee—The special Green- 
Murtay award presented by the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles to the 


labor leader who has demonstrated | - 


“outstanding leadership and states- 


manship” will go to George M. % 


Harrison, president of the Railway 
Clerks, it has been announced here 
by the Eagles Grand Aerie Pro- 
gram Chairman, Judge Robert W. 
Hansen. 

Harrison will be awarded a 
bronze plaque by the FOE at the 
organization’s convention in To- 
ronto, Aug. 5-8. The plaque, the 
Eagles saii, is in recognition of 
“the many years of dedicated serv+ 
ice which Harrison has given the 
American trade union movement.” 
Previously honored were Al J. 
Hayes, president of the Machinists, 
William McFetridge, president of 
the Building Service Employes and 
Peter T. Schoemann, president 
of the Plumbers. 

The award is presented im 
memory of the late William 
Green, president of the former 
American Federation of Labor, 
and the late Philip Murray, 
president of the former CIO. 
Both men were active members 
of the Eagles. 

Harrison is a vice president of 
the AFL-CIO, a member of the 
Executive Committee; chairman of 
the Intl. Affairs Committee, and 
a member of the Ethical Practices 
Committee. He has served on a 
number of special missions both 
for the AFL-CIO and the USS. 
government, here and abroad, and 
was named last year as a U.S. del- 
egate to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Civil Defense 
Funds Urged 
By AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO, criticizing the 
“inconsistency” of Congress in 
authorizing civil defense programs 
and then denying the funds needed 
to carry them out, has urged the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
to approve $14.7 million requested 
by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. : 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley said the denial of 
a supplementary fund request by 
the House of Representatives is 
“hard to understand” in view of 
the seriousness of the international 
situation. 

The funds requested include $2.7 
million for an underground facility 
for the OCDM regional office at 
Denton, Tex., and $12 million for 
allocations to other agencies with 
civil defense functions. 

Riley pointed out that United 
States expenditures for civil de- 
fense are minor when compared 
with those of other nations and are 
a “microscopic” part of the de- 
fense budget. 

He said recurring international 
crises, caused by “preposterous 
Soviet demands” point up the im- 
portance of preparedness. 

With each international crisis, 
Riley declared, “the time factor 
necessary in preparedness de- 
creases.” 

Effective civil defense, Riley 
said, is “a strong deterrent neces- 
sary to lasting peace.” : 


Motor Wheel Products 
To Carry Union Label 


Lansing, Mich.—The union label 
of the Allied Industrial Workers 
will appear on all consumer prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Motor 
Wheel Corp. here. 

Agreement on use of the label 
was reached in negotiations be- 
tween the company and AIW Local 
182, which has represented the 
workers since 1937, 


ve 


mF that the nation produced, spent,® 


has reached tentative agreement 


vote of union members when “good 
progress” was reported in talks with 
Our Lady of Victory hospital. 

All 11 institutions previously had 
refused to recognize the join or- 
ganizing group set up by the City 
AFL-CIO to coordinate the two- 
month old drive by half a dozen 
unions. The hospitals rejected and 
the unions accepted a proposal by 
Mayor Frank A. Sedita to submit 
the issues to a fact-finding board 
for binding decision. 

The walkout set for July 20 
was postponed at the request of 
the Mayor and Msgr. Joseph M. 
McPherson, president of the 
board of Our Lady of Victory— 
one of five Catholic institutions 
involved in the dispute. — 


Following a directors’ meeting 
pany announced that a payment 


Recognition Near for” 
Buffalo Hospital Unions 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The AFL-CIO Hospital Organizing Committee 


on a contract with Our Lady of 


Victory hospital, a breakthrough which the committee hopes will 
lead to recognition from 10 other hospitals as well. 

A strike to win union recognition from the 11 private, non- 
profit hospitals was postponed by a’ 


@ 


Msgr. McPherson said he was 
convinced the union position was 
“open for discussion” and agreed 
to meet with the AFL-CIO group 
to seek an accord on recognition 
and other contract terms. 


Full Accord Seen 


Joseph L. Kane, chairman of 

HOC and head of the Buffalo AFL- 
CIO, said the tentative agreement 
will enable the holdouts to consider 
the accord with Our Lady of Vic- 
tory as a basis for settlement. 
' Represented on HOC are locals 
of the Buffalo Building Trades 
Council, the Laundry Workers, 
Building Service Employes, Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers, Firemen 
and Oilers and the State, County 
and Municipal Employes. 


Firm Hatters Aided 
Votes First Dividend 


New York—The Merrimac Hat Co. of Amesbury, Mass., in 
which the Hatters invested $435,000 in a move to save the jobs 
of union members, has voted to pay its first dividend. 


here, Pres. Hans Rie of the com- 
of 50 cents a share will be made 


Aug. 10 to stockholders of record 
of July 9, based on first-quarter 
earnings of $47,442 compared with 
a loss of $119,292 in the compara- 
ble 1958. period. 


Voted te Liquidate 

The company, formerly known 
as the Merrimac Hat Corp., en- 
joyed a reputation as one of the 
oldest and best suppliers in the 
industry when it voted to liquidate 
early this year following heavy 
losses in 1958. The union spurred 
a reorganization plan and invested 
its funds not alone to save the jobs 
of the workers, but also to aid the 
industry and to preserve the econ- 
omy of Amesbury. 

- Rie, president of the old firm as 
well as the new, cited three factors 
as contributing to the upsurge in 
business. 


“Under the new corporative 
structure,” he said, “executive 
and general overhead costs have 
been | reduced; production has 
been diversified, extending the 
Merrimac line of men’s hat bod- 
ies; and fimally, Merrimac has 
benefited from the recent style 
trend towards men’s velour hats, 
particularly since the plant has 


a long-established reputation for 


the production of this type of 
quality hat body. 

“We feel that all of these factors 
will continue to work to our ad- 
vantage. In addition, Merrimac 
is planning a new program of re- 
search to enable it to meet fully 
and promptly the demands of the 
trade. We have every confidence 
in our ability to maintain a sound 
financial position.” 


COPE Gets Help 
From This Lady 


Durham, N. C.—The AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education 
means a lot to Mrs. B. T. Cash, 
recording secretary of Retail Clerks 
Local 208 here. 

Mrs. Cash proved this when she 
gave up her union-won week’s va- 
cation to put in a full 40-hour 
workweek as a volunteer in the 
Durham COPE office. ’ 

In addition to her active work 
for COPE, Mrs. Cash was installed 
recently as recording secretary of 
the Durham Central Labor Union 
—the first woman in~ the CLU’s 
history to hold that post, and the 
only woman officer of the central 
body. ; 


Pay Adjustments for 600,000: = 


Living Costs, ‘Climb 
To All-Time Peak 


Living costs jumped four-tenths of 1 percent in June—the sharp- 
est single increase in the past 15 months—to push the Consumer 


Price Index to an all-time peak, 


the Labor Dept. has announced, 


A few days earlier, the Commerce Dept. revised upward its esti- 
mates of the gross national product for the first quarter, reporting 


earned and invested at a record 
yearly rate of $470.2 billion—some 
$3.2 billion more than the govern- 
ment figured two months ago. 
Before month’s end, the Presi- 

dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors is scheduled to give its 
first forecast on the second quar- 
ter output—expected to be in 
the vicinity of an annual rate 
of $482 billion. 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Ewan Clague described the jump 
in the price index to a new high of 
124.5 as “seasonal” and said it was 
“not a sign” that the cost of living 
“is about to take off.” Clague 
predicted the index would not 
change much in July and would 
decline in August. 

Prices of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables led the advance, although all 
major groups of goods and services,. 
except apparel, were we 
higher. 

Wage Hikes for 600,000 

Clague estimated that about 600,- 
000 workers will receive wage in- 
creases because of the rise in costs. 
About 200,000 trucking employes 
and 100,000 aircraft workers whose 
pay is geared to changes in the 
index will receive 2-cent-an-hour 
increases. Another 230,000 elec- 


trical workers will receive an aver- 
age 1-cent hourly pay. boost. 
Take-home pay of factory 
workers reached new record 
highs, the BLS report said. They 
averaged $81.21 a week for a 


worker with three dependents _ 


and $73.66 for a single worker, 

While the buying power_of these 
earnings. declined slightly from 
May, Clague said, it was up by 7 
percent over a year ago. 

The Commerce Dept.’s upward 
revision of the gross national prod- 
uct for the first three months of 
1959 was based on more complete 
information on incomes supplied 
by the Internal Reyenue Service. 
The department customarily recasts 
the GNP. about this time of year 
to take into account added avail- 
able data. 


Steel Buildup 

The forthcoming report on the 
second quarter’s GNP — expected 
to show a $12 billion increase in 
the annual rate over the first three 
months of the year—will reflect, 
to some degree, the buildup of steel 
inventories in anticipation of the 
strike which began in mid-July. 

The revised first-quarter report 
indicated annual corporate profits, 
after taxes, were running at a near- 
record rate of $23.8 billion. 


Reuther, Randolph Say 


Civil Rights 


Is Key Test 


New York—Two AFL-CIO vice presidents have called for in- 
creased emphasis on the elimination of race discrimination in order 
to improve America’s moral position as leader of the free world. 

Speaking before the 50th anniversary convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People in the New 


York Coliseum,- Auto Workers® 


Pres. Walter P. Reuther said that 
the civil rights issue “can be 
American democracy’s Achilles heel 
in Asia and Africa.” 

Sleeping Car Porters Pres. A. 
Philip Randoph told the 
NAACP delegates that the rev- 
olution of our times is the “rev- 
olution for human rights” and 
that this revolt is “symbolized 
by the fires of the nationalist 
revolts” in Africa and Asia. 

Both Randolph and Reuther are 
vice presidents. of the NAACP. 

“Human freedom is a sort of 
indivisible value,” Reuther said, 
and “you can have it only as you 
share it.” The great millions of 
the human family outside this 
country will not judge our de- 
mocracy by the “brightness of the 
polish of the chrome on our new 
Cadillacs” but by “what we do in 
a practical way to translate into 
practical terms those noble pro- 
fessions we talk about on the 4th 
of July.” 


Has Met the Test 

“I am happy and proud to be 
associated with the NAACP,” he 
declared, “because in its 50-year 
struggle” it has met. the test “of 
what constitutes real dedication 
and conviction in the field of civil 
rights,” 

Reuther made sport of corpora- 
tion executives who claim that their 
opposition to union contract de- 
mands is based on opposition to 
“inflation.” 

“Why didn’t they grant us an 
FEPC ‘clause” agreeing to hire 
workers without discrimination 
as to race, creed or color, he 
demanded. “That’s non-infla- 
tionary.” The UAW asks, he 
said, but “we don’t have a sin- 


gle employer willing to give us 
an FEPC model employment 
clause.” 

The AFL-CIO has made some 
progress in eliminating race dis- 
crimination in the labor move 
ment, he said, but “there are some 
places where we need to do more 
work.” 


Answer to Exploitation 

Randolph said that “only a 
strong labor organization is the 
answer to labor exploitation. A 
labor organization can be strong 
only if it brings within its folds all 
workers in the trade or craft class 
or industry.” . 

Labor’s organizing campaigns ia 
the South have fallen short, he de- 
clared, partly because of the race- 
relations situation created by South- 
ern employers after the Civil War, 
when they “wanted cheap labor if 
not slave labor.” 

“This,” he said, “is a basic lesson 
the American’ trade union move- 
ment has yet fully to-learn.” 


Carey Undergoes 
Appendectomy 


Harrisburg, Pa.—James B. 
Carey, president of the Electrical, 
Radio and Machine> Workers, un- 
derwent an emergency operation 
here July 19 for acute append 
Citiss °°? 


Carey was reported resting com- 


fortably in the Harrisburg General 
Hospital, He was on a weekend 
trip with Mrs. Carey at the time 
he was stricken. 
Carey is an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and Executive Council mem- 
ber, and secretary-treasurer of the 


AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
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Mitchell to Explore ‘Faets;” 


Steelworkers Stand United | 


(Continued from Page 1) - 

_ negotiators. USWA Pres. David 
J. McDonald and other union 
officials, touring mill centers fol- 
jowing thee work stoppage to 
check on conditions at close 
range, were cheered lbustily by 
pickets, 

The strike began July 15, idling 
500,000 USWA members and 
choking off 85 percent of the na- 
tion’s steel output, as the industry 


' rejected last-minute union offers to 


negotiate a one, two or three-year 
contract embodying the sameeco- 
nomic gains — approximately 15 
cents an hour, plus a cost-of-living 


_factor—contained in the three-year 


pact which expired June 30. 


It climaxed 10 weeks of fruit- 
Jess sessions in which steel pro- 
ducers, despite anticipated rec- 
ord-breaking after-tax profits of 
$2 billion this year, insisted on 
a one-year “wage freeze” cou- 
pled with scuttling of union-won 
gains affecting seniority, incen- 
tives, work schedules, vacations, 
insurance and pensions. 

A month ago, and again on the 
eve of the walkout, McDonald ap- 
pealed for a federally-named fact- 
finding board to help resolve the 
conflict. Pres. Eisenhower turned 
down the plea, declaring that “all 
the facts are.pretty well known.” 
A four-man negotiating committee 


representing the. 12 major steel’ 


firms adopted a similar posture in 
rejecting the proposal. 

Three Democratic senators— 
John F. Kennedy (Mass.), Stuart 
Symington (Mo.) and Estes Ke- 
fauver (Tenn.)—had urged White 
House fact-finding action. In a 
speech on the Senate floor, Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D-Tex.) called on. Eisenhower. to 
use his statesmanship to end the 
strike, quoting Treasury Sec. Rob- 
ert B. Anderson as estimating the 
strike’s cost at $45 million a week. 


Statutory Duty 
Mitchell said he stepped into the 


steel dispute to discharge his statu- 


tory duty “to investigate the causes 
of, and facts relating to, all contro- 
versies and disputes between em- 
ployers and employes.” He empha- 
sized that he was not establishing 
# fact-finding board, but instead 
was assuming the responsibility 
himself, *; 

In New York, McDonald 
greeted Mitchell’s announcement 
with a pledge that the USWA 
“will cooperate with Sec. of La- 
bor Mitchell in his exploration 
of all the circumstances sur- 


Wages Up, Hours Down 


4 Steel Firms Face 
Price-Fix Charges — 

San Francisco — Four of 
the nation’s largest steel pro- 
ducers, are on trial here in 
USS. District Court-in a $12 
million anti-trust suit brought 
by the Independent Iron 
Works, Inc., of Oakland. 

Defendants are U.S, Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Kaiser Steel Corp., and Beth- 
Iehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. 

They are accused of fixing 
prices, diverting steel to their 
own facilities and requiring 
independent. fabricators to 
purchase steel at high prices. 

The Oakland firm con- 
tends it sustained $4 million 
in basic damages. The $12 
million suit represents triple 
damages permitted in an anti- 
trust action. 


rounding the present steel dis- 
pute.” 

U.S. Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper, 
chief spokesman for all of steel 
management, reportedly irritated 
by the Administration’s decision to 
step into the picture, promised to 
supply Mitchell “with such infor- 
mation as may be relevant.” 

Urges Negotiations 

Mitchell emphasized the Admin- 
istration’s determination to “pre- 
serve and strengthen free collective 
bargaining,’ and said his fact- 
finding action “does not in any way 
relieve management or the union 
... of their obligation to continue 
to negotiate in good faith until an 
agreement is reached.” 

The cabinet member said his 
move was dictated by the fact that 
the sixth industry-forced steel shut- 
down since’ the end of World War 
II might “interfere with the wel- 
fare of the people.” Mitchell said 
he intended to “keep the President 
advised periodically as to the 
facts.” 

He said he would seek the assist- 
ance of newly-nominated Com- 
merce Sec. Frederick H. Mueller; 
Dr. Raymond Saulnier, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; and “other appro- 
priate” government officials. 

Sees No Emergency 

Mitchell said reports from Fin- 
negan indicated no early settlement 
of the dispute, but emphasized that 
the situation presented no imme- 


diate national emergency _ that 


After Brewery Strike 


St. Paul, Minn.—A major breakthrough in wages, paid holidays, 


vacation benefits and a shorter 


workweek was achieved by the 


Brewery Workers in a 10-day strike at the Hamm Brewery here. 


A new contract, ratified by an 80 percent vote of Brewers Local 
97 and Bottlers Local 343, raises wage scales for both groups above 


% 


the $3-an-hour level—the only city 
except Belleville, Ill., where this 
rate has been achieved. 


The new agreement also pro- 
vides a five-week vacation after 
20 years of service and gives St. 
Paul the third contract—Ontario, 
Canada, and Minneapolis are the 
others—in which the five-week 
vacation has been won by the 
union. 


The wage increases are 12 cents 
an hour for the first year of a two- 
year contract and 11 cents addi- 
tional in the second year. Former 
rates were $2.92 per hour in the 
brewing department and $2.87 in 
the bottling department. 

For about 85 members of Local 
97, the workweek of 37% hours 
was reduced by paid lunch periods 


to actual working time of 33 hours 
and 20 minutes. For others, it is 
34 hours and 20 minutes. 

Other gains, in addition to the 
vacation provision, include an addi- 
tional paid holiday making 11 per 
year, protection on Saturday holi- 
days, increased insurance, health 
and welfare benefits. The pension 
plan was substantially improved. 

The strike came after prolonged 
negotiations in which the union 
sought increased job security in the 
face of steadily mounting automa- 
tion of the brewing industry. 

At a meeting attended by more 
than 1,000 of 1,100 members, the 
two locals voted 20 to 1 to re- 
ject the company’s “final” offer and 
voted by more than 10 to 1 to 
strike. 


as 
At 


would call for presidential use of 
Taft-Hartley injunction preceed- 
ings to halt the walkout. re- 
ports to the President, he said, un- 
doubtedly would form the basis for 
future decisions along these lines. 


The union, already assured of |i 


the full support of the AFL-CIO 
in what Pres. George Meany 
termed its “battle for economic 
justice,” received new pledges of 
all-out backing from the Auto 
Workers, the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America, and the New Jer- 


-|sey Industrial Union Council. 


The industry kept up its multi- 
million-doliar propaganda barrage 
against the union in full-page ads 
in major newspapers, charging the 
USWA with being “on strike for 
more inflation.” 


Industry Prepigeaae 


Echoing the line it has used for 
months, even prior to negotiations, 


| the steel producers declared: 


“Another round of inflationary 
wage increases... now would 
only add to the already burden- 
some living costs of all Americans. 

“We believe that, in standing 
firm against the forces of inflation 
in the great basic steel industry, 
we are best serving our country, 
our employes and our companies.” 

The USWA replied by citing the 
industry’s soaring profits — esti- 


mated to reach $5 million a day— 


as proof that steel could afford a 
wage increase without increasing 
prices. 

The union pointed. out that mil- 
lions of workers in bituminous coal 
mining, building and construction, 
glass, petroleum, aircraft and 
chemicals already have won major 
contract improvements, including 
wage increases, in 1959. 


2 Aluminum 
Firms Demand 


"Wage Freeze’ 


New York—Two of the “Big 
Three” of the aluminum industry, 
following the lead of the nation’s 
basic steel industry, called on the 
Steelworkers to accept a one-year 
“wage freeze” in negotiations on 
new contracts to replace agreements 
expiring July 31. 


Approaching a possible united} 


metal industry front against the 
USWA, the aluminum firms—Alu- 
minum Co. of America (Alcoa) and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. 
— rejected union proposals for 
wage increases. 


Follow Steel Lead 


The aluminum firms adopted the 
same line as the steel firms—that 
any wage hike would be “inflation- 
ary’—in calling on the USWA not 
only to yield to a “wage freeze” 
but also to give up the cost-of- 
living escalator provisions in the 
old agreements. 

A union spokesman said the 
USWA “had not been informed 
Officially” that the third major 
aluminum producer, Reynolds Me- 
tal Co., had rejected its wage pro- 
posals in favor of the one-year 
moratorium on contract improve- 
ments. 

The insistence of the 12 major. 
steel companies on imposing sim- 
ilar conditions on 500,000 
USWA members forced the na- 
tion into the present steel strike. 


A total of 30,500 aluminum 
workers are represented by the 
USWA in the crucial talks being 
held here. In addition, separate 
bargaining teams from the Alumi- 
num Workers are conducting nego- 
tiating sessions with the three firms, 
and the Auto Workers are in nego- 
tiations with Alcoa. These two 
unions represent an additional 28,- 


000 aluminum workers. 


Page Three 


COFFEE FOR PATROLLING .MEMBERS of Steelworkers is 
poured by volunteers from USWA’s Women’s Auxiliary in Gary, 
Ind. Scene was repeated in score of steel-making centers across the 
country as 500,000 USWA members stood united, with high morale, 
in industry-forced strike. 


America. 


bargaining agent following an in-®— 
vestigation which revealed that the 
great majority of the Celanese em- 
ployes were members of the union. 

A few days earlier, the board 
also certified the TWUA as repre- 
sentative of 630 employes of Re- 
gent Knitting Mills in St. Jerome. 
This was based on a secret ballot 
in which workers voted 506-16 in 
favor of the TWUA. 

The victory at Celanese was 
hailed as “a major organizational 
breakthrough” by TWUA Ca- 
nadian Dir. J. Harold Daoust. 
He called the gains “the most 
significant advance by textile un- 
ionism in a decade.” 

Early in 1956 the TWUA began 
its bid to displace the unaffiliated 

Canadian Celanese Employes As- 
sociation. By April 1957 the 
TWUA had 85 percent of the 
workers signed up, but the labor 
board ruled that an arbitrary ex- 
tension of the existing contract be- 


Mitchell M. Shipman ruled that 
shipowners must provide engineers 
with up to one year’s full wages 
if their ships are transferred to a 
foreign flag. 


dry cargo and passenger ships un- 


Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


The severance pay program 
was proposed by the AFL-CIO 
union in 1958, and submitted to 
binding arbitration when the un- 
jon and ship operators were un- 
able to come to final terms. 
Under an arbitration award 
handed down by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany last year, mem- 
bers of the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots also will be eligible for the 
same ‘severance pay award. 


Severance pay will range from 
one month for those with four 


Workers Name TWUA 
At Canadian Celanese 


Toronto—Climaxing a three-year organizing campaign, . 2,000 
workers at Canadian Celanese, Ltd., in Drummondville have won 
the right to be represented by the Textile Workers Union of 


The Quebec Labor Relations Board declared the TWUA sole 


tween Celanese and its employe 
association was sufficient grounds 
for rejecting the TWUA’s applica- 
tion. 

The union staged mass protest 
meetings throughout Quebec, while 
mill workers themselves began a 
series of moves which brought 
around the dissolution of the un- 
affiliated union’s shop committee 
in July 1957. 

Although Quebec’s Minister of 
Labor was notified of the dissolu- 
tion the labor board turned down 
a second TWUA application in 
September of that year. 

A third drive was launched in 
1958 and two months ago, with 
close to 80 percent of the workers 
at Drummondville as paid-up mem- 
bers, the TWUA again applied. 
This time the board certified the 
union and specifically cancelled 
the certificate of the former em- 
ployes’ association. 


MEBA Wins Ruling 
On Severance Pay 


An impartial arbitrator has ruled that members of the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association are entitled to severance pay wae 
their ships are transferred to foreign registry. 

It was the first award of its kind in the maritime industry. 

In upholding MEBA’s claim that severance pay is suitable i in 


the maritime. field, Arbitrator®~ 


The. award covers all tankers, [ 


der contract with MEBA on the 


months of service, up to one year 
for. engineers with 10 years of con- 
tinuous service, and will go to all 
permanently - assigned engineers 
aboard the transferred ship. 


Scholarship Given 
By Vancouver IAM 


Vancouver, Wash.—Gary Kays, 
of Vancouver, has been named 
winner of the partial college schol- 
arship Machinists Lodge 1374 gives 
annually to a high school graduat- 
ing student who is interested in 
automotive and machine shop 
work, 

Contestants, in addition to hav- 
ing good scholastic records, are 
required to write essays on the Ma- 
chinists’ organization. Since the 
scholarship program was inaugu- 
rated in 1952, Lodge 1374 has 
given winners more than $1,200. 
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House! Labor Bill Unacceptabl 


“SPOTLIGHT ON LABOR,” Oregon’s first weekly labor-sponsored television show; was launched 


with a discussion on the steel negotiations. 


Panel members, left to right, are: E. R. (“Buzz”) Bus- 


selle, editor of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union Register; James Goodsell, editor, Oregon 
Labor Press; Phil Frost, editor, Woodworker; Edward J. Whelan, executive secretary, Multnomah 
County Labor Council, moderator; Lee Caldwell, Steelworkers’ representative. The 13-week series is 
financed by voluntary union contributions. 


Conservatives Plan Floor Fight : 
To Toughen ‘Reform’ Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
marily to union officers who violate 
its terms. 

Chairman Graham A. Barden (D- 
N. C.) of the Labor Committee 
nevertheless charged that the com- 
mittee had “virtually destroyed” 
the Senate version. Rep. Carroll 
Kearns (R-Pa.), ranking GOP mem- 
ber of the group, said, “The Jimmy 
Hoffas have won their greatest 
victory.” 

Republican congressional leaders 
emerged from a White House con- 
ference with Pres. Eisenhower 
promising a floor battle to put back 
into the measure some provisions 
of the Senate version that the 
House committee removed. 

The President himself in his 
July 22 news conference placed 
a bill to “curb all of the abuses 
brought out by the McClellan 
committee” as first on the “list” 
of measures he wanted Congress 


to pass before adjournment. (The 
only others he could recall at the 
moment, he indicated, were a 
farm bill and a revenue measure 
for the interstate highway sys- 
tem.) 


Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
who took the initiative in saddling 
the Senate version with the so- 
called “bill of rights,” claimed that 
the House committee had “gutted” 
the measure. 


Bill’s Provisions 


The House committee version of 
labor - management proposals fol- 
lows the general structure of the 
Senate-passed measure. 

It requires financial, election and 
trusteeship reports by unions, spells 
out democratic procedures in union 
affairs, requires financal reports of 
union - management “middlemen,” 
but requires only limited financial 
reports of employers and only 
when their expenditures in the area 


Jury Convicts Light 


Henderson 


Strikers 


Henderson, N. C.—A Superior Court jury has convicted eight 
officers and members of the Textile Workers of America on charges 


that they conspired to dynamite 
Henderson Cotton Mills. 


buildings of the struck Harriet- 


The jury deliberated three hours before finding the unionists guilty 


on all counts. 

The state had brought three 
separate conspiracy indictments 
against each of the eight defend- 
ants. They are: TWUA Vice Pres. 
and Regional Dir. Boyd E. Pay- 
ton; Intl. Representatives Lawrence 
Gore and Charles Auslander; Vice 
Pres. Johnnie Martin of Local 578; 
and Calvin Ray Pegram, -Warren 
Walker, Malcolm Jerrell and Rob- 
ert Edward Abbott, all members of 
the local. 

The 10-day trial ended abruptly 
as the defense, headed by Hugo 
Black, Jr., son of the U.S. Supreme 
Court justice, rested without calling 
witnesses. Judge Raymond Mal- 
lard had denied a series of defense 
motions for directed verdicts of ac- 


| Star witness for the prosecution 
was Harold Aaron, an unemployed 
mill hand from nearby Leaksville, 
who had brought an unfair labor 
practice charge against the TWUA 
for failing to arbitrate his dismissal 
from his job at Fieldcrest Mills. 
Aaron claimed he had been con- 
tacted by the defendants ‘and 
asked to help in the alleged dyna- 
miting. 

The state claimed that the al- 
leged dynamiting was set for the 
night of June 13—the date on 
which the arrests were made. SBI 
agents admitted on the witness 
stand that none of the TWUA men 
taken into custody had any explo- 
sives or weapons in his possession. 

The-trial took place against the 
backdrop of an_ eight-month-old 
strike of 1,100 TWUA members 
against the Harriet Henderson mills. 
The walkout began Nov. 17, 1958 
when the company insisted on eli- 
mination of a 14-year-old arbitra- 
tion clause in its contract and the 
insertion of a stringent no-strike 
provision. The union had sought 
only renewal of the old agreement 
without change. 


of labor-management relations are 
devoted to conduct that is an un- 
fair labor practice. 

Picketing and boycott provi- 
sions demanded by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell were rejected 
by the committee, but it retained 
with some changes in language 
the Senate-approved restrictions 
on “hot cargo” clauses and so- 
called “shakedown” picketing. 
It retained Senate language on 
organizational and _representa- 
tional picketing. 

The ‘bill also revises the Taft- 
Hartley Act to authorize National 
Labor Relations Board elections 
without formal hearings in certain 
cases and to permit pre-hire union- 
shop agreements in the construc- 
tion industry. 

It changed the language of the 
Senate version on so-called “no- 
man’s land” cases of industrial dis- 
putes and directs the NLRB to as- 
sert its jurisdiction in all cases 
subject to federal law. 

It alsdO revises the Senate lan- 
guage amending the Taft-Hartley 
Act to restore to “economic” strik- 
ers the right to vote in NLRB 
representation elections that was 
taken away from them in 1947. It 
establishes the right of strikers to 
vote without any limitation by 
NLRB regulations. 


Here is the rollcall vote by 
which the House Labor Commit- 
tee approved the revised version of 
the Senate labor-management bill 
and sent it to the House for floor 
action: 

For the Bill (16) 

Graham A. Barden (D-N. C.) 

Carl Elliott (D-Ala.) 

Phil M. Landrum (D-Ga.) 

Edith Green (D-Ore.) 

Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N. J.) 

Stewart L. Udall (D-Ariz.) 

Dominick V. Daniels (D-N. J.) 

Robert N. Giamo (D-Conn.) 

James G. O’Hara (D-Mich.) 

John Brademas (D-Ind.) 

Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.) 

Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. 

(R-N. J.) 

William H. Ayres (R-Ohio) 

Joe Holt (R-Calif.) 

John A. Lafore, Jr. (R-Pa.) 

Albert H. Quie (R-Minn.) 

Against the Bill (14) 

Adam Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) 

Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W. Va.) 

Carl D. Perkins (D-Ky.) 

Roy W. Weir (D-Minn.) 

James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) 


ae 


Meany] 


Says Measure Would © 


Do ‘Grievous Harm’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
membership lists for nefarious 


@ Standards of fiduciary respon- 
sibility for union officers “could 
only lead to widespread confusion 
and the multiplicy of litigation” be- 
cause they are “shrouded with the 
blanket of uncertainty and confu- 
sion.” 

@ Specifications barring some 
union members from holding office 
on the basis of criminal records are 
discriminatory unless applied equal- 
ly to all officers, directors and em- 
ployes engaged in labor relations 
activities for an employer. 

@ The so-called “hot cargo” 
provision, while “somewhat im- 
proved” over the Senate bill, re- 
mains “objectionable in princi- 
ple” because it “strikes a mortal 
blow at the long-recognized right 
of unions” to appeal to employ- 
ers not to deal with unfair, anti- 
union firms. 

Meany had this to say about the 
suggestions advanced in many quar- 
ters that labor should accept this 
bill to prevent harsher legislation 
in the future: _ 

“We have been urged, advised 
and counseled to ‘accept’ this meas- 
ure even though we know its 
specific and inherent dangers. As 
a matter. of practical expediency, 
we have been told that if we don’t 
accept this package, worse damage 
will be done to the labor movement. 

“We cannot agree to the doctrine 
that principle should be sacrificed 
for expediency. 

“We have been advised and coun- 
seled that the ‘people demand leg- 
islation this year, no matter what 
kind of legislation it be." This we 
have been told is a political reality 
and that politicians must heed the 
voice of the people. 

“We do not for a moment con- - 
sider the public a moronic body 
demanding a measure which will 
hamstring free democratic trade 
unionism under the guise of get- 
ting at the crooks.” 

Meany said the “unacceptable” 
bill was reported out by the com- 
mittee headed by Rep. Graham A. 
Barden (D-N. C.) “despite the 
valiant efforts of some members... 
to prevent the reporting of a puni- 
tive measure.” 

The federation does not believe 
“the fight is lost,” the AFL-CIO 
president said, adding: 

“We are convinced that those 


who truly believe with us that fed- 


Herbert Zelenko (D-N. Y.) 
Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.) 
Ludwig Teller (D-N. Y.) 

John H. Dent (D-Pa.) - 

Roman C. Pucinski (D-IIl.) 
Carroll D. Kearns (R-Pa.) 
Clare E. Hoffman (R-Mich.) 
Stuyvesant Wainwright (R-N. J.) 
Edgar W. Hiestand (R-Calif.) 


Democrats split 10 to 10 on the 
measure, the 10 Republicans voted 
6 to 4 in favor of the bill. 

There were several groupings: - 

Ayres said that he and other 
Republicans voted for the meas- 
ure only to “keep the Democrats 
from killing it.” Freylinghuysen 
in a separate statement said the 
bill still contained “major defi- 
ciencies,” indicating he expected 
to support “toughening” floor 
amendments. 

The four Republicans who. voted 
against it charged that the measure 
was not tough enough. They did 
not seek to swing enough votes to 
keep the measure from the floor. 


Two Democrats who favored the 


bill—Barden and Landrum—regu- 


The rollcall showed that the |. 


eral legislation can meet the prob- 
lem of corruption and yet not de- 
stroy legitimate union activities will 
amend this bill on the floor of the 
House of Representatives so as to 
achieve a measure that could legi- 
timately bear the title ‘reform legis- 
lation.’ ” 


“Anything. less,” he continued, 
would be “unworthy” of the House 
and would be “destructive of dem- 
ocratic organizations and voluntary 
associations which are the very life- 
blood of.a democratic nation.” — 


The statement noted that labor 
is opposed in principle to writing 
legislation on the floor, pointing out 
that “it was exactly this tactic which 
changed the Senate bill into puni- 
tive legislation.” He indicated that 
labor now has no choice but to 
urge floor amendments. 


In this regard, Meany pointed to - . 


an article. written by Walter Lipp- 
mann, syndicated news columnist 
for the New York Herald Tribune, 
which said: 

“The Senate, which was set to 
enact a very useful bill, was 
Stampeded by political dema- 
gogues who want an issue, not a 
bill. The result is that unless the 
mischief can be undone in the 
House, a brilliant opportunity 
will have been lost... . 

“It is still conceivable that the 
labor reforms can be saved if the 
leadership in Congress and if the 
President in the White House want 
to save them. But they must reck- 
on with the demagogues who do not 
want a bill because it would deprive 
them of an issue to beat their 
breasts about.” 


Says Majority Failed 

The federation’s recommenda- 
tion for rewriting the bill on the 
floor, Meany said, stems from the 
fact that “the majority of the House 
Committee failed in its task” of 
writing sound legislation. 

“In response to pressure,” he 
said, “the majority conceived a bill 
only slightly better than the Senate 
version and have reported one 
which could only be classed as anti- 
labor.” 

In his statement, the AFL-CIO 
president declared: 

“It is tragic that on the floor 
of the Senate this measure was 
transformed into a weapon for the 
harassment of the union movement 
—a weapon which the House com- 
mittee has only slightly blunted.” 


Committee Rolleall on ‘Reform’ Bill 


larly vote against labor-sponsored 
bills on minimum wages and school | 
aid, and regularly vote for bills op- 
posed by labor. They shared the 
Republican hope that if the meas- 
ure was sent to the floor it would 
be made more sharply anti-tebor by 
amendments. 


5 Hail Compromise 
Five Democrats who voted to re- 
port the bill—Mrs. Green and El- 
liott, Thompson, Udall and O’Hara 
—formed a so-called “swing group” 
in committee deliberations on vari- 
ous amendments. They issued a 


measure a “reasonable compromise 
for reasonable men” and said the 
committee has “successfully ham- 
mered out the rough spots” in the 
Senate version and emerged with 
“a more workable, effective instru- 
ment of reform.” 

The “swing group” also was con- 
sidered to be speaking the views of 
three other Democrats who voted 
for the measure—Daniels, Giamo 
and Brademas. 


The 10 Democrats opposed to 


the bill cortsidered it too stringent. 


statement calling the committee 
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Text Of AFL- CIO Labor Bill Seicnent 


Herewith is the text, slightly condensed, of.a state- 


ment by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany giving the 


_ federation’s opposition to the labor-management bill 


reported by the House Labor Committee: 


The bill. which the House Labor Committee has just 
reported is- unacceptable to the AFL-CIO. 

Despite the valiant efforts of some members of the 
committee to prévent the reporting of a punitive bill, 
this bill, under the guise of labor.reform, does grievous 
harm to legitimate unions. 

The bill does not meet the test which the AFL-CIO 
believes must be applied to this legislation. 

We have repeatedly made clear our determination to 
seek legislation which will get at the crooks and to oppose 
legislation which will do harm to the legitimate trade union 
movement. We have repeatedly pointed out that there are 
forces seeking to capitalize upon the corruption issue and 
determined to use it as a vehicle for the passage of puni- 
tive legislation disguised as a labor reform measure. 

The AFL-CIO wants honest, effective labor-manage- 
ment reform legislation. 

The AFL-CIO will not, however, silently acquiesce in 
injury to the legitimate trade union movement under the 
guise of dealing with corruption. 

We have been urged, advised and counseled to “accept” 
this measure even though we know its specific and inherent 
dangers. As a matter of practical expediency, we have 
been told that if we don’t accept this package, worse dam- 
age will be done to the labor movement. We cannot 
agree to the doctrine that principle should be sacrificed 
for expediency. 

We have been advised and counseled that the “people 
demand legislation this year, no matter what kind of legis- 
lation it be.” This we have been told is a political reality 
and that politicians must heed the voice of the people. 

We do not for a moment consider the public a moronic 
body demanding a measure which will hamstring free 
democratic trade unionism under the guise of getting at the 
crooks. 

We must recall to both parties the fact that the AFL- 
CIO, in testimony before both platform committees in the 
summer of 1956, urged the adoption of public disclosure 
statutes to cope with the possibility of corruption in the 
handling of welfare funds. This wasesome time before 
the McClellan committee came into existencé. In March 
1957 we urged the extension of this principle to union 
funds generally. 

Nor have we been content with just urging platform 
language. We have appeared before the committees of 
both Houses in support of legislation which was strdng, 
meaningful and enforceable. It was that kind of bill, 
with some few exceptions, which was reported to the 
Senate floor after long and careful study. 

It is tragic that on the floor of the Senate this measure 
was transformed into a weapon for the harassment of the 
union movement—a weapon which the House committee 
has only slightly blunted. 

We share with the distinguished columnist Mr. Walter 
Lippmann the feeling that “the Senate, which was set to 
enact a very useful bill, was stampeded by political dema- 
gogues who want an issue and not a bill. The result is that 
unless the mischief can be undone in the House, a brilliant 
opportunity will have been lost. ... 

“It is still conceivable that the labor reforms can be saved 
if the leadership in Congress and if the Président in the 
White House want to save them. But they must reckon 
with the demagogues who do not want a bill because it 
would deprive them of an issue to beat their breasts about.” 

We do not believe the fight is lost. We are convinced 
that those who truly believe with us that federal legisla- 
tion can meet the problem of corruption and yet not 
destroy legitimate union activities will amend this bill on 
the floor of the House of Representatives so as to achieve 
a measure that could legitimately bear the title “reform 
legislation.” 

In principle, we are opposed to writing legislation on the 
floor. It was exactly this tactic which changed the Senate 
bill into punitive legislation. But the majority of the 
House committee failed in its task. In response to pressure, 
the majority conceived a bill only slightly better than the 
Senate version and have reported one which could only 
be classed as anti-labor. 

Therefore, we believe that it is essential for members 
of the House to support amendments designed to improve 
this measure by restoring it to its propér concept. 

So that there will be no misunderstanding of our posi- 
tion, the following is a summary of the AFL-CIO’s bill of 
objections to the measure reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


Bill Of Objections ; 


Title I—Rights of Union Members: 


The committee has retained, although in a somewhat less 
objectionable form, the so-called “bill-of-rights” inserted 
on the Senate floor in haste, confusion and ignorance. 

While the committee omitted much of the loose and 
demagogic language as well as the broad, drastic criminal 
Penalties of the Senate bill, it failed to come to grips with 
the fact that such a title is unnecessary and unworkable. 

The rights purported to be protected by this section are 
already protected either by other titles of the bill or by the 
Courts under doctrines worked out over the years in ac- 


cordance with the traditional evolution of common law. ~ 


On the other hand, the committee’s proposal injects con- 
fusion and uncertainty into the conduct by unions of their 
Own internal affairs which can only be resolved after years 


co litigation. Every local union official and business agent 


in the country will be acting at his peril in performing the 


most routine task in administering the affairs of his union. 


Every chairman of a local union meeting will be acting 


under shadow of a court suit each time he makes a ruling 
on the conduct of the meeting. We, of course, do not 
object to the principles involved. Most, if not all, union 
constitutions fully recognize and implement them. But it 
is one thing for a voluntary association to voluntarily do 
this and quite another to compel it by law to do so. 

Some of these provisions are so general as to be sus- 
ceptible of almost any interpretation. Others are so detailed 
as to inhibit obviously reasonable and proper union prac- 
tices. 


Title if-Haporaied and Disclosure: 


The AFL-CIO has repeatedly urged reporting and dis- 
closure—the goldfish bowl concept—as the realistic vehicle 
for deterring corruption. . 

For this method to be effective, however, it must be 
applied with equal justice to all the parties to labor-man- 
agement relations—union officials and their agents, man- 
agement officials and their agents, and so-called labor 
consultants and their agents. . 

The deterrent would be, of course, the fact that dis- 
closure of all activities would act to prevent corruption. 
This deterrent power evaporates with each exception to the 
rule and the House committee has exempted employers 
and labor relations consultants from reporting everything 
except that already illegal. In fact, the House committee 
has made reporting by employers and labor relations con- 
sultants the merest sham. The House committee has 
negated the usefulness of reporting as a deterrent to crime, 
obviously responding to the will of employers who want 
to carry on anti-union activities and which have sometimes 
encouraged, if not inspired, corruption in the ranks of 
the trade union movement. 


Title II—Trusteeships: 


While for the most part the changes made here by the 
House committee are an improvement over the Senate 
bill’s title dealing with trusteeships, a major and unac- 
ceptable defect remains. Despite the whole new body of 
federal substantive and procedural law established by this 
title, unions would continue to be subject to the diverse 
and frequently conflicting body of state rules. Unions 
should be able to measure their conduct in establishing 
and maintaining trusteeships according to a single standard, 
and not be subjected to the sometimes impossible task of 
conforming to the differing requirements of federal and 
state regulation. If federal _ and remedies apply, they 
should be exclusive. 


Title W-—Bisésions: ae 


In the provisions dealing with elections, which we have 
long supported, the committee has included a dangerous 
and self-defeating provision. 

By including “the right to inspect and copy” the unions’ 
membership rolls, the committee provides protection for 
the pro forma candidate for office who is in reality a com- 


* pany spy or a Communist agent, pretending to union candi- 


dacy for the sole purpose of obtaining membership lists for 
nefarious purposes. 


Title V—Safeguards for 
Labor Organizations: 


Operating from a premise with which we certainly agree 
and: which we have consistently supported, that union 
office is a sacred trust, the committee has proceeded to 
establish Standards of fiduciary responsibility which could 
only lead to widespread confusion and the multiplicity of 
litigation. ~ 

The prime responsibility of the union officer is to 
advance the interest and welfare of the members. The 
prime concern of the banking official is to enhance the 
value of the property he holds in trust. 

A union does not exist for the purpose of making 
money. It exists as a mechanism through which its mem- 
bers can combine to promote their mutual improvement, 
both as employes and as members of society generally, 
and both materially and in other ways, 

One. of our main objections is that the reach of this 
fiduciary concept as expressed in the bill is not determi- 
nable and the property of many union activities now con- 
sidered as normal union functions is shrouded with the 
blanket of uncertainty. and confusion. 

Under this provision, union officers may be hailed into 
court for making legitimate expenditures, such as charit- 
able contributions, which have been approved by a majority 
of members. 

The specifications under which union members are 
barred from holding union office are not equated by the 
provisions disqualifying individuals from holding labor 
relations positions in corporations. Labor history is replete 
with instances in which employers, especially in heavy 
industry, have used ex-convicts as goons in labor disputes. 
The disqualification should apply to all officers, directors, 
and employes engaged in labor relations activites for an 
employer. 

Adding to the list of specified instances which bar a 
union member from union Office is “assault which inflicts 


_ grievous bodily injury.” What this means is subject to. 


variable interpretations for the statutory language of the 
several states differs markedly. More importantly, injus- 
tice would invariably follow if, for example, it should be 
interpreted that a black eye suffered in a picket line scuffle 
involving excitable individuals could bar a man from union 
office or from a labor relations position with an employer. 


‘Title VI—Miscellaneous: : 


This Title retains a “States’ Rights” proviso which is, at 
best, a vague statement of anti-union prejudice and, at’ 
worst, a device for compounding the confusion already en- » 
gendered elsewhere in the measure. 


Title VilI—Taft-Hartley Amendments: 


The committee’s wise choice of a simple, sound solution 
to the “No Man’s Land” problem and its wise provision 
gving voting rights to economic strikers does not mean 
that the committee’s judgment in this title has been uni- 
formly serisible. 

It eliminated a desirable provision in the Senate bill 
designed to make it clear that service assistants in the 
communications industry are not “supervisors” excluded 
from the protections of the National Labor Relations Act. — 

It made the pre-hearing election provision illusory by © 
raising an extraneous issue—the appropriate bargaining 
unit—and it failed to correct the serious defect in S. 1555 
which repeals present consent election authorization. 

Although the so-called “hot cargo” provision has been 
somewhat improved by making clear it does not force 
union members to cross Jawful picket lines against their 
will, the provision still remains objectionable in principle. 


In the crucial area of transportation by common carrier, 


it strikes a mortal blow at the long-recognized right of 
unions to appeal directly to employers to assist the union 
in removing sweat-shop conditions in an industry by refus- 
ing to deal with unfair, anti-union employers. 

The “hot cargo” provision is simply intended to keep 
union people from using one of their most traditional 
mehods of improving the lot of the workers. It is another 
prime example of an attempt to eliminate one of labor’s 
effective economic weapons under the guise of fighting 
racketeers. The “hot cargo” provision has very little to 
do with labor reform. ? 

The committee has unintentionally, we are sure, pro- 
vided an incentive for corrupt and unscrupulous elements 
on both the union and employer sides to engage in collu- 
sive deals and “sweetheart” contracts. This is done by 
providing that an employer could prevent picketing by one 
union simply by recognizing and contracting with another 
union. 

A principal purpose of organizational picketing is to 
persuade workers to join unions. Such activity is clearly 
legitimate, since organized workers cannot maintain their 
hard-won wages and working conditions if non-union em- 
ployers are free to depress those standards and labor is 
prevented by law from advertising that fact. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly upheld organiza- 
tional picketing as a valid exercise of the fundamental 
right of free speech. The Hobbs Act, a federal statute, 
already imposes severe criminal penalties for abuse of the 
right to picket. The committee bill imposes an additional 
criminal penalty for extortion picketing. The additional 
restriction on picketing contained in this bill can only 
further burden honest trade unions performing legitimate 
and reasonable functions. 


Codes of Ethical Practices: yee 


The committee chose to kill Title V of S. 1555, designed 
to encourage unions and employer associations to subscribe 
to codes of ethical practices. It thus discourages the 
voluntary self-policing efforts of the labor movement to 
rid its ranks of crooks and gangsters. 

Virtually alone, without support from Congress, and 
often in the face of scorn from other quarters, the labor 
movement has endeavored to develop its own principles 
and procedures for dealing wtih corruption and unethical 
practices within its own ranks. Certainly such efforts 
deserve support. Certainly it would serve the public in- 
terest to encourage employer associations to take similar 
action, for unethical conduct, to say the very least, has 
pervaded the ranks of employers to an unsavory degree. 

Such voluntary efforts cannot entirely eliminate the 
need for federal legislation, as the AFL-CIO has repeat- 
edly stated. But they can, if successful, considerably 
reduce the need for such legislation. Certainly recogni- 
tion of the merit of voluntary efforts is in the national 
interest. The only purpose served by the committee’s 
destruction of this concept is to conceal the fact that 
employer associations have refused or failed or been un- 
able to engage in any similar self- policing activities; or in 
any method for putting their own house in order. 

The elimination of the tripartite advisory committee to 
the Secretary of Labor charged with administering the 
act is certainly ill-advised. Since this bill represents an 
excursion by Congress into new and uncharted fields, 
such an advisory committee, representing employers, work- 
ers, and the public, could contribute substantially to con-' 


_ structive administration of the act. 


Conclusion: 


During the debate on the floor of the House of Rep- 


. resentatives, it is possible that- this measure can be restored 


to its original concept—a bill which would get the crooks 
and not damage legitimate unions. 

We -urge every member of the House to adopt that as 
his goal. Anything less would be unworthy of the House 
of Representatives; anything else would be destructive of 
democratic organizations and voluntary associations which 
are the very life blood of a democratic nation. ne E 

We look with confidence to the House of Representatives 
for the achievement of justice and the adoption of legisla- 
tion which ean honestly be called “reform legislation,” 
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Sick People Need fiaip , Now 


Sse EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION’S approach | to health |. 
care. for the aged has an Alice-in-Wonderland tinge to its ; 
insistence on “individual initiative” and “thrift” by —— on cage : 


who cannot afford the cost of medical tare. 
The Housé hearings on the Forand bill revealed catenicat on 
the basic problem. 
The nation’s 15 million persons aged 65 and over are growing 
by 1,000 a day. Three-fifths of them have less than $1,000 a 
year income. They need much more medical care than other 
people. To get it, many are forced to go on relief. 
The American Medical Association, after sparking a $4.6 million 
campaign to convince the public that Pres. Truman’s national health 
insurance plan was “socialized medicine,” is now urging physicians 


_to offer cut-rate fees to retired people in an effort to fend off the 


Forand bill. 
Forand bill opponents argue that federal action would halt the 
sale of private insurance for the aged, something the aged can’t 


afford anyhow, and would curtail their freedom of choosing doctors, | 


also something they can’t afford. 

Organized labor and other supporters of the Forand bill have 
an answer: the aged need health care now and the people who 
will finance the federal program as workers and consumers are 
willing to pay for it. 


Unrepresentative Legislatures 


HE WIDE-RANGING ATTACKS on unions and the built-in 

bias against progressive legislation in most state legislatures 
are the dominant themes that emerge from the AFL-CIO News’ 
special survey of 1959 state legislative action. 

Forced to fight off restrictive labor legislation in the guise of 
“labor reform” bills and threatened with new “tight-to-work” law 
fights, labor’s efforts to secure passage of minimum wage laws, 
improvements in social insurance legislation and equitable tax 


systems produced only limited gains. 


The “put-labor-in-its-place” campaign launched by business, 
reactionary political leaders and large sectors of the press, radio 
and TV hampered labor in its fight for legislation to benefit 
the entire community. 


But the composition of most state legislatures, weighted heavily 
in favor of small towns and rural areas where anti-labor sentiment 
is easily aroused, is to a large degree responsible for the legislative 
results. 

While trade unions were successful in fighting off most of the 
restrictive proposals, and blocked new “right-to-work” laws, new 
minimum wage laws were adopted in only three states. 

The gains in unemployment compensation and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws varied widely, but with the exception of Hawaii, 
no state has yet reached the level of jobless benefits urged by the 
Eisenhower Administration more than five years ago, underscoring 
the critical need for new federal standards. 

The long fight for progressive income and corporation taxes 
to replace the unfair load of state sales and excise taxes made 


little progress as business-dominated legislatures scratched fran- | 


tically to find the funds to finance vital state programs. 

Labor’s general success in beating back the anti-labor forces 
on the state level is a notable achievement. But only a drastic 
change in the composition of state legislatures and a new atmos- 
phere of state responsibility can provide the basis for progressive 
legislation to benefit the entire commiunity. 
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At Home omni Abroad: 


Economic Theories Outdated 


By Changes in 

The following is excerpted from an article 
appearing in Daedalus, the quarterly publica- 
tion of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, by Solomon Barkin, research director 
for the Textile Workers Union of America. The 
article was entitled “Economic Policies for a 
Leader.” 


N EFFECTIVE ECONOMY, like a nation, 
must have a responsive and adequate gov- 
ernmental structure. The structure must be de- 
signed to provide adequate channels for bringing 
together the views of its citizens and for reaching 
the decisions most consistent with the interests 
of the nation. 

The older views of an adequate economic 
structure were built upon a vision of our society 
which no longer pertains. Our economy is domi- 
nated by large corporations in which the public 
has invested its funds. These gre no longer 
private institutions. 

Almost 30 years ago, the separation between 
control and ownership began to be noted. Now 
a further cleavage is observable between control 
and management. The latter has become an 
elusive professional Jbusiness elite which is not 
fully responsible to other groups. Controls are 
tenuous and remote. Even- the financial com- 
munity does little reviewing of the performance 
of large companies. They make so much profit 
that they are no longer dependent upon it for 
funds. 


MANY PERSONS ARE looking for a new 
structure for American business to make it more 
responsive and responsible. Experiments in this 
direction have been too tentative and modest. 
The proposals for change have been too narrow to 
cause much excitement. There have been sugges- 
tions for representatives of the public, the cus- 
tomer, and labor on the boards and for profes- 
sional codes of behavior. These are only the first 
harbingers rather than markers of the new direc- 
tion. _ More imaginative prescriptions are re- 
quired to fill the needs of our nation. 

’ Trade unions have created a new force with- 
in the industrial system. Management un- 
willingly has had to accept the fact that this 
power center exists and that its yoice on behalf 
of production workers must be recognized. 

- Collective bargaining agreements reflect this 
partnership of power. 

However, ‘business has not embraced unionism 
or collective bargaining as part of the manage- 


eee 


Conditions 


ment process. Nor has the principle of collective 
bargaining as yet spread to all rungs of the em- 
ployment ladder. The process of joint negotia- 
tion and consultation is most restricted. The 
pressure for its extension is inherent in our so~ 
ciety, and it will in time transform this entire 
relationship. 


COMPETITION HAS BEEN the major force 
in the past for ¢ffecting the balance of power and 
stimulating advance. Now we are substituting 
new determinants of economic behavior.’ Price 
leaders, pattern-setters, fashion-makers, new tech- 
nologies and intellectual tools, and collective 
effort and organization are vital forces for achiev- 
ing equilibrium and realizing growth. But we 
are unprepared to deal with these new forces. 

These vast changes have not aroused sufficient 
thought or impelled enough new ideas of how 
our society can be most effectively organized. 
The older- notions of economic anarchy no longer 
befit our ways. 

The problems besetting us on the domestic 
scene in our efforts to realize the long-term goals 
of a democratic society are modest in compari- 
son to the challenge confronting us at the inter- 
national level. 


WE CANNOT LET NATIONS of the non- 
Communist world flounder. Many have set for 
themselves ambitious programs for economic de- 
velopment. They have attempted to accelerate 
their industrial development in the few key in- 
dustries at a time when their capital has been 
short, their experience limited, and their standard 
of living low. But their peoples continue to de- 
mand higher standards of living. 

We have to underwrite much of the develop- 
ment of other nations to prevent their impatience 
from undoing their faith’ and driving them to 
other camps, 


One warning must be sounded if we are to 
succeed, 
economic system upon others. Particularly, 
we should not insist upon a theory of our 


economic system from which we have long | 


departed. 


We have a mixed economy interlaced with 
many forms of governmental support, controls, 
incentives, and operations, If we insist that it is 
a system of free enterprise, we should at least 
make it clear to ourselves'and other peoples that 


it is not the system prescribed by. Adam Smith 


or John Stuart Mill, 


We must not seek to impose our — 
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¥ dese Says: 


. 


kace Relations Trouble North 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
jroadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC. com~ 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen. 
jo Morgan over the ABC network’ Monday 
rough Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HE CONTINUING but often underplayed 
fact that the South has no monopoly on the 
olor problem is re-emphasized by a recent series 
Bi unpretty developments in New York City. 
In Harlem a boy was shot and killed by police 
“rumble” between 


Bpying to break up an armed 
val teen-age gangs. That 
Beming Negro communi- 
_ additionally over- 
sowded now by a fringe 
mmigration of Puerto Ri- 
ans, has never had its 
oatacts with authorities 
ompletely relaxed. After 
hat incident tension 
mounted. 
Next two policemen 
ere accidently hit by one 
Hof their own bullets in an- 
other Harlem skirmish after an angry crowd pro- 
sted the alleged manhandling of a woman in- 
Byolved in an arrest. (The crowd, it turned out, 
was misled; at least the woman’s attorney asserted 
she had not complained of police brutality.) 
An adequate force of cops on the beat can 
do much to maintain law and order but it can- 


Vandercook Says: 


not solve basic racial. problems. Sometimes ag: 


. gressive. police action only inflames the situation 


after all the police are not trained as. social 
-workers. : 


SPEAKING OF social strains, one that pro- 
duced international headlines snapped across 
New York’s East River in the fashionable West 
Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills where the na- 
tional championships and Davis Cup matches tra- 
ditionally have been played. The club president 
informed Dr. Ralph Bunche, a United Nations 
under secretary for special political affairs, that 
he could not’ join because the club barred Jews 
and Negroes. Bunche, winner of the 1950 Nobel 
Peace Prize, is a Negro. 

But in these situations, both in Harlem and 
across the river, things have happened which, if 
they happened at all in communities south of the 
Mason-Dixon line, would not have happened so 
quickly. The tennis club president resigned under 
fire. Dr. Bunche was proffered a membership by 
the board of governors who declared the club 
had no racial or religious prejudice, and the city 
launched an investigation of clubs in Forest Hills 
and elsewhere, involved in public licensing for 
exhibitions, to determine what, if any, discrimina- 
tory practices they followed. And in the after- 
math of the Harlem shooting, the city’s Youth 
Board has set up its first street club unit in West 
Harlem and it has begun work with seven teen- 
age gangs. 


Steel Workers Remember Past 


( This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator Sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Moriday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


industries and occupations where the em- 
ployers’ past record of their treatment of their 
workers has been most ruthless, most inhuman, 
and—to put it mildly—tleast imaginative, sub- 
sequent “labor troubles” are apt to be greatest. 

The steel strike which 
the great American steel 
corporations have now— 
by their own account— 
more or Jess deliberately 
brought on (in the sense 
that they had agreed 
among themselves before 
negotiations began that 
they would not give a 
pany or an inch) has 
much the same back- 
ground, 


Steelmaking’s a tough job. In the early years 
when the old-style cartoonists’ type of “capital- 
ists” were making the U.S. the world’s steel-pro- 
ducing capital, competition was fierce and un- 
remitting. . » . Steel towns, in that not-so-long-ago 
tra, became synonymous with everything that was 


Vandercook ‘ 


Washington Reports: 


[JTS AN AXIOM of social history that in those 


grimy, sordid, miserable, stricken—it seemed— 
with the eternal curse of poverty. 

I can myself remember—and I’m no Methesu- 
lah yet—when shifts in many steel mills were 12 
hours long.. And in some of them, there was the 
now inconceivable practice—when shifts were 
changed—of keeping the same men on their jobs 
in the black hells of the old mills for two con- 
secutive shifts—for a total work stint of 24 hours. 
One of the longest struggles in American indus- 
trial history was the fight of steel unions for 
recognition. That fight began 117 years ago. 
Over and over again it was renewed—only to end 
again in failure and misery, to the rattle of rifle 
bullets and the cries of dying men. 


IT HAS been only during the post World-War 
II period that the weapons of violence have been 
stored away and that the steel companies have 
finally accepted the need, nay,-even the useful- 
ness of recognized steelworkers’ unions. 

Due largely to remarkable technological im- 
provements, steel productivity per man and per 
dollar of investment has also been climbing at 
an unprecedented rate. 

It is to obtain what it regards as the workers’ 
legitimate share of that increase in productivity 
that the Steelworkers union is now seeking a new 
contract. During the first quarter of this year, 
profits of the steel industry neared an astonishing 
12 percent. The second quarter of this year, 
they promise to be even higher. 


Former Social Security Heads 
Urge Enactment of Forand Bill 


RTHUR S. FLEMMING, secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, is against the Forand 
bill, which would provide insurance for hospital, 
hursing home and surgical services to persons 
Ieceiving old age and™survivors insurance bene- 
fits, but two former commissioners of social se- 
curity strongly urge enactment of the measure. 
The two former commissioners are Charles I. 
Schottland, appointed by Pres. Eisenhower in 
1954, and Arthur J. Altmeyer, named by former 
Pres, Truman, 


Flemming acknowledged that “there is general 
agreement that a problem does exist. The rising 
tost of medical care and particularly of hospital 
tare over the last decade has been felt by persons 
of all ages, Older persons use about two and 
one-half times as much general hospital care as 
the average for persons under age 65.” 

At the same time, Flemming argued on Wash- 
ingion Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 


al 


service program heard on 250 radio stations, that 
voluntary insurance plans will eventually take 
care of the problem. 


SCHOTTLAND CONCEDED that voluntary 
insurance has done well and will probably be able 
to “make an even bigger contribution,” but 
warned, on the other hand, “there is no question 
in my mind that it cannot be the answer to the 
total problem of medical care for the aged.” 

He said he had seen “persons who had saved 
for their old age, owned their homes and had 
substantial assets reduced to destitution because 
of prolonged illness.” 

“Only 5 percent of the people have full medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital coverage,” Altmeyer 
observed. 

To the argument that the Forand proposal 
would be costly, Altmeyer noted that it would be 
spread over the entire working life of Meet. 


Ns Qe 


=(TS YouR— 
WASHINGTON 


Willard % chelton 


CONGRESS WILL HAVE TO DEAL this session with the 
apportionment of congressional districts after the Census of 1960, 
and if anyone imagines that this is a meaningless exercise in 
academic issues he is failing to ‘grasp: the underlying realities * 
American political life: . 

The membership of the House of Remeicheations for ihe Als 
after 1960 depends on the law Congress passes this year—the law 
which can guarantee the number of representatives awarded the 
populous cities, the law stating the equity of our system by which 
members of the House are chosen. 

For at least three decades, the House has. been unrepresentative 
in the sense that congressional districts have been grossly gerry- 
mandered. The legislatures of many states have refused to change 
the boundaries of congressional districts so as to take account of 
the profound shift of our people away from farms and small com- 
munities to the great cities. 

Thus in one state about 170,000 citizens are given the right 
to one member of the House while in another district in the 
same state more than 400,000 people are given just one mem- 
ber. In another state the population required to elect a member 
is more than 600,000. 

Each resident of the smallest population district has six times as 
much political power, in electing a representative, as each resident 
of the largest: 


Congress has the power to remedy this ea jar and Congress 
should do it. 


* * * 


UP UNTIL 1929, Congress habitually put into its decennial 
apportionment laws a clause providing that state legislatures in 
drawing the boundaries of House districts must draw them within 
“compact and contiguous territory” and “containing so nearly as 
practicable an equal number of inhabitants.” 
| The language was dropped in 1929, by techniques which the 

scholars have never made wholly clear, and ever since then the 

disparities in representation in the House have been growing. 

The majority of American citizens today live in urban communi- 
ties and have needs and interests which are urban in nature. But 
because the House is not truly representative, they have less than 
equitable and proportionate membership in the House, 

_ This is why public-opinion polls and popular elections can reveal 
strong support for certain measures which the gerrymandered House 
rejects. 

| It is already known that some states will “lose” members of 
the House after 1960 by virtue of population shifts recorded in 
the census and that others—chiefly the West Coast states including 
California—will gain members. 

Restoration of the law providing for “compact and contiguous” 
districts, with relatively equal numbers of citizens, would bring 
further equities. If we don’t get it now, it will be 10 long years 
_before there is another chance, 

* * * 

IN THE COURSE OF DEBATE on the House floor on labor- 
management problems, Rep. Clare Hoffman (R-Mich.) announced 
that “in no way” did he “challenge the right of labor” to engage 
in politics but that he wished “they” would “form a labor party” 
and get out of the Democratic and Republican Parties, : 

Mr. Hoffman is a loquacious gentleman who enjoys a highly 
friendly press in Washington, D. C., as a delightful fishing com- 
panion, capable despite his advanced years-of wearing out younger 
men. He is useful to the bipartisan House ruling conservative 
clique because he blurts out 19th Century attitudes they share but 
do not have the candor and courage to express. 

This “they” that Mr. Hoffman speaks about is a very sub- 
stantial number of American citizens, with all the instincts for 
decency of other American citizens and with a good deal more 
patience about and faith in American institutions than many of 
their peers in Congress. 

They will continue to share in the nation’s political system 
according to their own desires and interests and without asking any- 
one’s permission about which part and candidatés they choose to 
support. 


Two FORMER Social Security Couimtesi@ners, 7 Arthor 2 Altmeyer 
(left) and Charles I. Schottland, gave strong support to the Forand 
bill for health care for the aged through the social security program. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education & Welfare, 


opposed the program. 
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How fo Buy: Wages Spur Productivity: ‘ oe: 


‘Light Money’ Buck: 
Interest Due to Rise 


IGHT MONEY” IS BACK, and you have to protect your 

_ family accordingly. “Tight money” means there’s a shortage 
of lending money: and interest rates are rising. 

But the effects of tight money are dangerous, both to broad 
problems such as employment, and to specific problems such as 
whether you can buy a new house this year or sell your old one, 
how much your monthly payments | will be on a car you hope to 
buy, and what your taxes will be, 

In a time of tight money, federal, state and local governments, 
boards of education and sewage and water districts’ all must pay 
a higher interest rate for funds they borrow. You pay that increased 
cost in your income, property and sales taxes. 

But the most dangerous effect of tight money is on employment. 
Remember the tight-money period of 1956, when the Federal Re- 
serve Board boosted interest rates in an unsuccessful attempt to 
tame inflation? Then tight money forced many consumers to stop 
buying and businessmen to quit building, and this was followed by 
the recession of 1957-58. 

In general, tight money benefits people who have surplus in- 
come to invest, but forces a reduction in the living standards of 
people who generally need to borrow to finance the costlier equip- 
ment for living, such as houses, cars and appliances. 

Here is how the new tight-money trend will affect you in specific 
departments of living in the months immediately ahead: 

HOME SEEKERS are particularly affected. Mortgage interest 
rates are rising. Particularly, the rate on GI mortgages has been 
raised to 5.25 percent from 4.75. On a 25-year mortgage, the new 
boost increases the payments $2.91 a month. 

In shopping for a mortgage, note that the new GI 5.25 percent 
rate is still better than the FHA rate of 5.25 plus one-half of 1 
percent insurance premium. The FHA rate is better than a straight 
conventional mortgage at 5.75 percent, since you may get back 
a small part of the one-half of 1 percent insurance premium when 
the mortgage is paid up. But the FHA 5.25 plus one-half of 1 
percent rate is not as good as a conventional mortgage at 5.5 per- 
cent, which still may be available to home buyers in some areas 
except the Far West, Southwest and South. 

HOMEOWNERS are affected in a different way. Their present 
mortgages, at lower interest rates than now available, add value 
to their present homes. 

BORROWERS in some cities where banks charge less than the 
usual 12 percent per annum (1 percent a month) on personal loans 
will have to pay higher rates this year. And while the banks will 
still make lots of loans, you can expect them to ask more questions. 

Here are suggestions on August buying opportunities to help 
you protect your family’s living standards from present high costs: 

The most important August sales are furniture and rugs. Other 
reduced-price sales and clearances include curtains and drapes; 
paint, brushes, wallpaper and hardware; lawn tools and outdoor 
furniture; sports and camping equipment; cameras, and the August 
coat sales which offer cut prices in advance of autumn. 

There are still some clearances of summer clothing and it’s advis- 
able to shop them. Shoe prices especially are rising. They were 
boosted once already this year and a new increase is threatened 
by manufacturers. 

Meat, especially pork, will be in heavier supply this fall and 
prices will recede. Meanwhilé, turkeys are a good buy, especially 
the larger ones which give you more actual meat per pound. 
Smoked hams and calis (smoked shoulder) and lamb shoulder 


are relatively reasonable. 
Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


Buying Tires Just Like 
An Oriental Bazaar 


7 OU CAN PAY as low as $6 for 10,000 tread-miles of auto- 
mobile tire, or you can pay $36... a difference of 500 percent. 
Situations like this cause the automobile tire market to rival 
“an oriental bazaar when it comes to bargaining hazards,” Con- 
sumer Reports magazine declares in a new survey. 

The magazine offers these hints to the shopper for decent values 
in car tires: 

1—if you are planning to buy tubeless tires for the first time, 
pay careful attention to the condition of your own wheel rims. 
leaks can be caused by dented or rust-pitted wheel rims or other 
defects in the rim. 

2—Repeated tests for impact resistance show nylon tire cords 
“stood up better than either Tyrex or non-Tyrex rayon-cord.” 

The article cautions that to keep a “calm perspective” in the 
midst of all the advertising ‘claims, it should be remembered that 
while none of the cords will make a tire blowout-proof, all of 
them are perfectly adequate for most driving situations, if they 
are not carelessly treated. 

3—Tire consumers should be prepared to shop around as well 
as to bargain over the price of new purchases. 

In the Consumers Union tests four tires showed a cost of ap- 
proximately $6.50 per 10,000 tread-miles, while the most ex- 
pensive was a “white wall premium tire with safety features,” which 
cost $35.84 per 10,000 tread-miles. Consumers Union shoppers 
found a 160 percent spread between lowest and highest tread 
mileage costs in a group of nylon, tubeless tires, which ranged 
from $7.70 per 10,000 tread-miles to $11.80 per 10,000 tread- 
miles. In addition, the lowest-cost first-line tire was less expensive 
than virtually all second or third-line tires, Consumer Reports find. 


Ikes Fear o 


ON OF THE most extraordinary facets of 
the Eisenhower Administration is its glorifi- 
cation of the high income enjoyed by Anierican 
workers at the. same time that it is bitterly at- 
tacking traditional American high-wage economy 
under “anti-inflation” slogans. 

On the one hand the President, time and time 
again, has warned against wage boosts that would 
=roduce price boosts and so add to inflationary 
pressures that would threaten the stability of the 
dollar. : 

Yet, month after month, his own secretaries 
of Labor and Commerce have published statistics 
on the wages of American workers studded 
proudly with such phrases as “new record high” 
and “highest level in history” all to prove that 
under the Eisenhower regime the economy. is 
flourishing and that we don’t have to worry about 
unemployment and a depression. 

Are wages too high? Or is the country lucky 
that they are as high as they are? 

Is inflation the real enemy as the President 
says? Or is the word just a typical gimmick of 
the age-old game of beating down wages? 

Can we have a “stable dollar” whose buying 
power will be tomorrow what it is today, was 


And if we could, would we really want to go back 
to the “good old days” when “a dollar was worth. 
a dollar” but you only got one of them a day? 
Or will we become so worried about “dollar 
stability” that we will allow our economy to stag- 
nate and fail to push on over the road of immense 
progress that has marked our history? 


IN THE MIDST of the violent debate over- 
these.questions, it might be worth while to look 
back a little and see how and why we have come 
as far as we have. | 

Just by chance we have a document that can 
help give some answers to these questions. 

It is a 252-page historical review by the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor of changes in the American stand- 
ard of living since 1888 and from the liberal 
economists’ point of view every page of it is an 
implicit refutation of the whole Eisenhower eco- 
nomic philosophy for America. 

It is called “How American Buying Habits 
Change,” but it might better have been called 
“How a High Wage Economy Has Given the 
United States the Highest Standard of Living in 
the World.” 

For it shows how the determined struggle of 


| American workers for higher wages, lower hours, 


more leisure and self-respect in their jobs— 
largely under union leadership—has spurred the 
economy to higher and higher levels of achieve- 
ment. 


Dear Fellow-Investor: 


This comment on the steel situation is from the 
column. “Walking Together” by Clair M. Cook, 
executive director of the Religion & Labor Foun- 
dation. 

By CLair M. Cook 


He” MUCH STEEL do you buy in a year? 
Oh, you say, not very much. You own a 
couple of tons of the stuff mounted on rubber 
tires, of course, and some more all nicely enam- 
eled to keep the milk and eggs cold. And then 
there is the stove, and that laundry machine in 
the basement. Oh, yes, the furnace, and the pipes 
that connect it up. Once in a while you buy some- 
thing like a lawn mower, or a pair of pliers. And 
then there are a few hundred “tin” cans every 
ear. 
. But that’s not all. Look at all those steel girders 
in the underpasses and overpasses of all the new 
roads—you own a piece of each of them too. 
Whenever they fire a rocket, it’s partly your steel 
blasting off into space. Besides that, when you 
bought your car you paid for some of the steel 
in the machines that made it. As a matter of fact, 
you've really got a pretty big investment in steel. 

Or course, you'll never see any income from 
that investment. But you are putting it in every 
time you buy a can of beans, and it’s been pretty 
profitable for someone. To be exact, in the first 


three months of this year every dollar you and 1 


Labor Dept. Book Refutes 


yesterday or a year ago or half century ago? ~ 


Higher Pay 


In its introductory chapter, the book Yi 
with justifiable pride the huge progress that hg 
‘been made during the past 70 years in SiVing 

“ease and status for the worker.” It tells of the gl 
in working hours from 60 and more hours to jm 
day’s 40-hour week. It tells of men earning 
low as $2.29 a week in sweat shops as comp, 
with an average of more than that for one hg 
in the pay of factory workers today, 

“Directly or indirectly because of unionizgs 
tion,” the review says, “a multitude of factom™ 
has combined to give the worker a sense of | 

‘equity in his job. The concept and practice of 

seniority, the vast development of private pen. 


sion funds, and looming very important indeed, | 


the systematic processing of grievances, free. 
dom from arbitrary dismissal, and the right to | 
equity through his union’s representation in the 
assessment of discipline are pertinent exam 
ples.” - 

All of these huge advances, observes the book, 


- are due to the astonishing rise of American pros 


ductivity. It points out that “the individual Amer 
can worker’s output today in a 40-hour week i 


‘3 times that of his grandfather in a 70-hou 


work span.” 


THIS PHENOMENON of the tremendous in 
crease in American productivity, of course, is a 
the heart of today’s economic debate. The Eisen 
hower Administration says that wages must be 
geared to productivity—in fact it has gone as, 
far as saying that there should be no wage im 
creases that are not justified by productivity in. 
creases, so that there need be no price increases, 

The Labor Department’s own review—while 
stressing the great importance of productivity 
increases—nevertheless cites Emil Levasseur, 
noted French economist, as observing in 1900: 

“The inventive genius of the American is pets 
haps a natural gift, but it has cértainly been stims 
ulated by the rate of wages . . . The higher the 


price of labor, the greater will be the effort of 


the entrepreneur to economize in its use .. .” 

“The democratic spirit of the American people 
has assisted materially i in preserving the custom of 
high wages,” also observed Levasseur. 

All through the Labor Department’s study rung 
the thread... high wages . . . increased consum- 
ing power... increased productivity . . . higher 
and higher goals of material and spiritual welk 
being. 

It is hard to believe that the United States is 
going to change its historical economic pattern 
now. 

—Washington Window, 
Public Affairs Institute. 


The Money All of Us Have Sunk 
In Steel Adds Up, Doesnt It? 


spent for the basic steel in whatever we bought, 


directly or indirectly, netted the steel makers al- 
most a dime. 


THOSE STEEL STATISTICS, really, aré 
rather interesting. Did any other industry make @ 
net profit in the first quarter this year of 96.7 cent# 
for every hour worked by every one of its hall 
million production workers? And at that, they 
were only producing 82.6 percent of what they 


could; with higher production, the profits jump 


enormously. 


And don’t forget, you and I are paying those 
profits because of the higher and ever highet 


prices the steel makers put on their product. Sup= 
pose they cut prices $15 a ton, which would still 


leave more profit than the average U. S. industry. 
In one week of 2,5 million ton proddction (and it 
has been running higher) we would save thé 
equivalent of an entire year’s income for 7.5 mil 


lion persons in India, or $100-a-month pensions 


for more than 6,000 of our retired people for a 


full year. 


Will steel cut its prices? Don’t be ridiculous— 
they don’t have to. Mr. Kefauver has pointed out 
that while production dropped 36 percent, they 
even raised them 14 percent. All they need 10 
do is keep the wages of their workers right where 


they are, and (believe it or not) there won't be 


any more inflation, 
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(ost munity Services Project in Fresno: , 


orkers Buil 


lub for Free 


WORKING IN SPARE TIME—on weekends and evenings after regular jobs—members of Car- 


us in. 
. is at Mpenters made a major contribution to building new home for Fresno Boys’ Club. Skills of union 
Risen. (craftsmen in building trades were augmented during 15-month-long “building bee” by active con- 


tributions of scores of other labor volunteers from industrial and white collar unions. 


: WILLING HANDS of scores of 
* voluntary unionists went into put- 
+ ting finishing touches on Fresno 
3 Boys’ Club. Here, as project 
nears completion, members of 
| Creamery Employes, including 
women workers, wash windows. 


WORK GETS UNDER WAY on $250,000 building to house 
Fresno’s Boys’ Club as members of Laborers pitch in to clear site 
during spare hours. Earlier, members of AFL-CIO unions in area 
had joined forces to demolish the old structure on the property. 


THOUSANDS OF MANHOURS were donated by members of 20 AFL-CIO unions in construction 
of new $250,000 Boys’ Club in Fresno, Calif. In addition, 35 local unions voted contributions from 
their treasuries. Boys’ Club Pres. Ted C. Wills, who is also secretary of Creamery Employes, praised 
unions for their Community Service Activities project. 


: x AG ; ao aes : Seas Soe ee : . pce 
= sere “sa nen WIELDING SHOVELS, trade unionists take part in traditional ground-breaking exercises. Left to 


1s— Me a , Saeed ° e 
out AIR CONDITIONING units for~$250,000 Boys’ Club in Fresno right: Jarvis Noble, business manager, Roofers Local 27; unidentified unionist; Joe Dixon, business 
they ate tested by volunteers from Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical agent, Laborers Local 294; Joe Forcella, business agent, Tile Layers Local 23; Manuel Lopez, 
i to Workers before installation. Not content with donating essential business agent, Bricklayers Local 1; Harry Stromerson, business agent, Plasterers Local 188. Looking 
here @™ ‘kills, [REW and other unions made cash contributions to project. on (right) is Club Pres. Ted C, Walls. ~ Sadie hod, 
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Cation and Welfare, declared the E 
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insurance, 
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needs. 
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the Source of Profit-making 80d | tion as a matter of right,” 
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erica. Pres. William Pollock | area 
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Capita income js 80 low. 
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fessor of Public We] 
istration at the University 


sible for the aged through Voluntary | pointee, (See Washi 


69, mother of nine 
System is the only Protection avail. long gr emnot meet the problem ~ 
able for Many public employes, 


°° American Public Welfare As- 
Cohen, pro- 


e Admin. Morgan in USSR 


or N 


far 


of its 24 years of existence gave | Prolonged ulness, 


J. Altmeyer, often called the 
“father of Social s€curity,” who 


Morgan Planned to pr 


Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt has issued a statement Praising the 
Ben Fran action of the United Presbyterian Church in condemning so-called 
> wall han ght-to-work” laws 
D. news ’s Widow, who is CO-chairman of the National Council for 
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ij ly of the United Presbyterj-: += 
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ai i By Bob Cooney 
ill introduced by Rep. Aime J. Forand ori 
lion social Security beneficiaries. ics oe en aed iursing home care for some 10m 
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Favors Health Bill 

Former Harry sg, 
Truman saacaae 


He said the hearings had been 
“helpful” although not Complete, 
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€ unions, group health — 
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isenhower dministration 


the £overnment’s doing some- 
ing for the health of the 
People are those who do not 


eed help themselves » See again with glasses. 
- elp themselves, . 
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itution. chief income js her $5] Monthly & wor: 
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John Fitzpatrick, an e€x-Ford Mo- 


Retiree Program. ‘ 
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s Public ‘Kinployes: 


ullV.C: ee Dog’ Act 
r Setback for Unions 


A North Carolina law forcing the legislative equivalent ot a 
low dog” contract on public employes tops the list of anti-union 


Other restrictive laws were passed in New Mexico, Georgia, 


‘Dakota. New York enacted a 


Hou 
Uj ygislation enacted this year. 
Mi yontana, Nebraska, and ‘North 
Bbor-management disclosure act. 
, Wisconsin, on the other hand, 
+ a epealed its Catlin Act which had 
vorted. yttempted to put political hand- 
thei cufis on labor by prohibiting union 
2 sid to candidates for state office. 
aul Oregon repealed a law intended 


fo restrict picketing. In half a 
af OWM gozen other states, anti-labor — 
Nd Wall went down to defeat. 


cal Indiana Repealer Blocked 
th ang A ill repealing Indiana’s so- 
social called “right-to-work” law passed 
exami the Democratic-controlled House 
ecom.g but was blocked at the last minute 
Jas ream in the GOP-controlled Senate when 
- Jocaii™ repeal supporters refused to accept 
restrictive legislation offered in a 
“feal.” A state appellate court de- 
cision upholding validity of agency 


CCause 


1961 legislative battle between sup- 
porters of outright repeal and those 
who want to tighten the “work” 
law. An agency-shop clause re- 
quires non-members of unions to 
pay a service charge in return for 
the benefits they receive trom col- 
lective bargaining. 


New Mexico narrowly re- 
jected a “right-to-work” consti- 
tutional amendment, Vermont 
beat a “work” drive by a wider 
margin and the Connecticut leg- 
islature beat it by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 


s. R's Bills to repeal existing * ‘right-to- 
nthly @ work” laws lost out in vim Iowa 
cant and Nevada. 

and Bans Unions 
a North Carolina’s law, which has 
’ an been blasted by the AFL-CIO Ex- 
‘ in ecutive Council as “striking at the 


very root of our democracy,” pro- 


meal hibits firemen and policemen from 
bers @ belonging to or assisting any na- 
nion # tional or international labor union. 
rob @ lt permits other public employes 
to belong to a union only with the 
of consent of the governmental body 
ecent of which they work—and only 
him @ POviding the unions do not at- 
con @ *mpt to bargain with public offi- 
nthly tials on wages, hours and working 
nest  onditions. 
Aa ironic provision of the act 
» of @ exempts public employes from 
cost | the state’s “fight-to-work” law. 
bill § This provision was necessary, the 
is a legislature was told, in order to 
wipe permit counties, cities and towns 
ome ™ ‘© completely prohibit union © 
membership by all employes, not 
dde- 
otal 
Op- 
him 
(Continued from Page 1) 
. less sweeping in others. In no 


state did the program fully reach 
labor's goals. 

Chief obstacle to. progress was 
the unrepresentative composition of 
Most state legislatures, where a ru- 


the @ "l or small town vote is often 
lied @ Worth half a dozen city votes in 
lerms of representation in the leg- 
for lature. The rural-urban division 
<a was sometimes more significant 
=. & ‘han party designation. 
ore While generally—outside of the 
’ South—Democratic legislators pro- 
a Vided the bulk of the support for 
, improved social legislation, this was 
Ho8 FH not a hard-and-fast rule. 
fe In Rhode Island, where Demo- 
tly. ‘tats control both houses of the 
a legislature, AFL-CIO officers re- 
blic port defeat of all major labor-sup- 
Ported bills-as a result of business 
Phy domination of the legislaturé.’’ 
a In neighboring Connecticut, with 
a its first Democratic legislature in 


82 years, the State AFL-CIO re- 
Ports: “Connecticut labor achieved 


shop agreements foreshadowed a. 


| representing unions, but not man- 


Newspaper stories dealing with 
reported Teamster interest in or- 
ganizing policemen in New York 
were quoted by legislators in sup- 
port of the bill. “Frankly, James 
Hoffa scares me to death,” one 
legislator declared during the 
debate. 

Immediately affected by the law 
are seven long-established locals of 
the Fire Fighters and a police. local 
in Charlotte which had been affili- 
ated with the State, County & Mu- 
nicipal Employes. 

New Mexico Restrictions 

The ‘New Mexico legislature, af- 
ter rejecting “right-to-work,” passed 
laws allowing unions to be sued for 
“actual” and “punitive or exemp- 
lary” damages by anyone claiming 
to have suffered in his “employ- 
ment, business or property” as a 
result of “mass picketing.” Other 
provisions prohibited picketing to 
“induce” an employer to recognize 
a union unless a majority of work- 
ers favor such representation. 

_ Nebraska banned so-called sec- 
ondary boycotts. Georgia passed 
a “sue-and-be-sued” bill. Montana 
enacted a “Ma and Pa” law pro- 
hibiting unions from “interfering” 
with the right of an owner, member 
of his family or partner from doing 
“any work” in a retail or amuse- 
ment establishment. North Da- 
kota prohibited ex-convicts from 


agement, in collective bargaining. 
In Ohio, a so-called “reform” 
bill sponsored by Gov. Michael 
¥V. DiSalle (D) has been defeated 
in the House by a 58-54 margin. 
The bill had been strongly op- 
posed by labor as discriminatory, 
restrictive and unnecessary. The 
lineup in the House was 39 
Democrats and 19 Republicans — 
against the bill, 33 Republicans 
and 21 Democrats supporting it. 
A “sue-and-be-sued” bill passed 
by the Arkansas legislature was 
vetoed by Gov. Orval E. Faubus 
(D). Anti-labor bills of various 
types failed of enactment in Ili- 
nois, Kansas and Texas. Proposed 
regulatory laws were defeated in 
California and in Florida, where 
business*groups switched from sup- 
port to opposition after a financial 
disclosure law was amended to in- 


AMERICA NEEDS an improved wage-hour law is the message carried by soundtrucks throughout 
New York City’s garment district. This Local 99 Ladies’ Garment Workers soundtruck team is 
shown signing up ise i Wes ILGWU locals in New York oy are sy cca in the noon- 
hour campaigns. 


States Raise Unemployment Benefits 
But Still Fall Far Short of Goals 


Twenty-four revised unemployment compensation laws enacted by state legislatures this year fell 
short of the standards urged by labor and, with one exception, short of the more limited standards 
recommended by the Eisenhower Administration. 

A few were highly restrictive, such as a North Carolina law extending duration of benefits from 
26 to 34 weeks but only when unemployment reaches 9 percent. 


The gains in an Iowa law adding 


dependency allowances and extend-®— 
ing duration by two weeks were 
counterbalanced by a provision de- 
nying benefits to anyone eligible to 
go on social security—in effect ban- 
ning jobless compensation to wom- 
en at age 62 and men of 65. 

Substantial gains were made, 
however, in a number of states in 
the face of vigorous business oppo- 
sition. 

No state reached the AFL-CIO’s 
goal of at least 39 weeks of uni- 
form benefits with a maximum of 
two-thirds of the average state 
wage, but one legislature raised its 
benefits to the level of the Admin- 
istration’s “leave-it-to-the-states” 
standards. 

Hawaii, the 50th iia ica: 
set a maximum benefit of $45, 
about 60 percent of the average 
weekly wage in covered employ- 
ment on the islands, and ex- 
tended duration to a uniform 26 
weeks—as opposed to the varia- 
ble minimum-maximum duration 
used by most states. — 

Four states adopted the auto- 
matieally adjustable maximum 
benefit. system urged by the AFL- 
CIO, where the benefit is geared 
to a percentage of the average 
weekly wage in the state. Thus 
when average wages go up, maxi- 
mum jobless benefits automatically 


clude management, 


more benefits during the 1959 leg- 
islative session than at any one ses- 
sion in recent history.” 

In two big industrial states, Mich- 
igan and New Jersey, Democtatic- 
controlled lower houses consistently 
passed progressive legislation which 
was as consistently killed by the Re- 
publican-controlled upper houses. 
Yet in Vermont, where the GOP 
has a majority in both houses, a 
coalition of Democrats and Repub- 
licans worked closely to enact a 
$1-an-hour minimum wage law, 
raise jobless benefits, hike work- 
men’s compensation and defeat a 
“right-to-work” proposal. 

Heavy unemployment plus the 
expiration of the Temporary Un- 
employment Compensation pro- 
gram made improved jobless ben- 
efits a key issue this year. Twenty- 
one states raised maximum weekly 
benefits, the average increase being 
in the $5-$6 range. Fourteen 
states extended the maximum dura- 
tion, on a: permanent basis, an 
average of six weeks. This brought 
two of them up to 24’ weeks, seven 


s 


rise also, 


to a maximum of 26 weeks and 
five to 30 or more weeks. Utah, 
with a 36-week maximum, topped 
the list. 

Workmen's compensation benefits 
were improved in 24 states. In 14 
of these states, the maximum for 
temporary total disability was in- 
creased by $5 or more. Several 
states added special provisions 
spelling out coverage for radiation 
‘diseases and extending the time for 
filing claims. 

Strong efforts made to enact min- 
imum wage laws were successful 
only in Maine, North Carolina and 
Washington, although Alaska and 
Vermont acted to raise existing 
minimum wage provisions. 

Massachusetts, Colorado and 
North Dakota lifted the amount of 
a worker’s wages which are exempt 
from garnishment. 

Oregon passed a series of laws 
regulating transportation of mi- 
grant workers, authorizing prepa- 
ration-and enforcement of a health 
code applicable to all “farm labor 


camps” and appropriating $50,000 


Colorado, Kansas and Vermont 
geared maximum benefits to 50 
percent of the average weekly wage 
and Wisconsin at 52.5 percent. The 
only other states that had approved 
this formula previously are Utah 
with 50 percent and Wyoming with 
55 percent. 

Pennsylvania, which at the 
Start of the year topped the na- 
tion with 30 weeks duration of 
ben@ts, has been joined by New 
Mexico and Washington and 
topped by Colorado with 32.5 
weeks maximum, Wisconsin with 
34 and Utah with up to 36 weeks 
of benefits. 

Arkansas, Florida, Hawaii, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
moved up to a 26-week maximum 
duration and North and South 
Dakota went to 24 weeks. 

Several states added a provision 
extending duration of benefits when 
unemployment reaches a predeter- 
mined percentage of the work 
force. In addition to North Caro- 
lina, previously mentioned, Cali- 
fornia and Idaho provide a 50 per- 
cent extension of duration when 6 
percent are jobless. Vermont uses 
a 7 percent criteria. In Illinois, 
the extension takes effect when un- 
employment reaches’ 4.375. percent 
—a figure derived from a legisla- 
tive compromise. In none of 


Labor-Backed Programs Make Limited Gains 


to set up a pilot program for the 
education of migrant children. 

Fair employment laws were 
passed by Ohio and California, 
while Connecticut added to its 
FEP law a provision banning dis- 
crimination because of age. It was 
the fourth state todo so. _ 

Anti-labor legislation was topped 
by a North Carolina law banning 
firemen and policemen from union 
membership and stripping other 
public employes of the right to 
bargain collectively through their 
union; and by a pair of New Mex- 
ico laws severely limiting picketing 
and opening the door to harassment 
suits against unions. 

The South Dakota legislature re- 
jected the so-called “millionaires’ 
amendment”—an attempt backed 
by reactionary business groups to 
call a constitutional convention to 
put a ceiling of 25 percent on fed- 
eral income taxes, thus shifting a 
heavier tax load on lower and mid- 
dle income families. The proposal 
was defeated in the House, 42 to 
32. 


these states is unemployment cur- 
rently at the required level. 

While several states added or 
increased. dependency allowances, 
North Dakota switched back to a 
single formula. It did this by 
adopting a $32 maximum in place 
of the previous $26 maximum basic 
benefit plus up to $9 as a depen- 
dency allowance. 

Failure of the states to meet the 
goals called for in legislation which 
would establish minimum federal 
standards for unemployment com- 
pensation is pointed up by this 
estimate from the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Social Security: “If federal stand- 
ards had been in effect during 
1958, about $1.5 billion more 
would have been paid out to the 
unemployed than was ‘paid under 
both state programs and temporary 
extensions.” 


California, 
Ohio Enact 
FEPC Laws 


Two states adopted fair employ- 
ment laws this year and three states 
passed legislation banning discrimi- 
nation in housing, both public and 
private. 

California and Ohio enacted 
labor-supported bills prohibiting job 
discrimination because of race, 
creed or color. California’s law 
exempts farm laborers living on 
farms where they. work, but other 
limiting amendments were voted 
down in the legislature. 

The two additions brought to 16 
the states with enforceable fair 
employment practices laws. 

Colorado became the first state 
in the nation to ban discrimination 
in all types of housing. Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts took similar 
action. Connecticut's law bans 
discrimination in sale or rental of 
housing if the owner has five or 
more contiguous units, while Mas- 
sachusetts banned discrimination in 
private multiple dwelling and in 
single home developments of 10 or 
more houses. 

Connecticut also added a ban 
on discrimination based on age to 
its fair employment law. It covers 
job applicants. between ‘the ages of 
40 and 65. 

The Kansas ‘aibtanen prohibited 
discrimination in “any place of 
public entertainment or public 
amusement for which a license is 
required by any municipal or state 
authority.” 
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Monitors. Plan Move On Hoffa. | 
Get Court Order for Legal Aid 


’ The court-appointed Teamsters Board of Monitors expects to move within a month or two to 
process charges filed by rank-and-file members against union Pres. James R. Hoffa. 

Martin F. O'Donoghue, chairman of the monitors, gave this information to reporters after a , federal 
court hearing in which U.S. District Judge F. Dickinson Letts granted the Board .of Monitors the 
necessary authority to engage attorneys to handle its legal work. 

The. board moved to -engage® 


counsel against the opposition of bers new but with a familiar divi- |. 
Daniel B. Maher, Teanisters’ repre- 
sentative on the proup, after the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had refused to 
postpone application of its deci- 
sion that “clean-up” recommenda- 
tions of the monitors, when em- 
bodied in formal court order by 
Letts, are enforceable directives. 


A possibility of delay arose | 


when the Teamsters asked the 

Supreme Court for a stay of exe- 
‘cution. pending review by the 

high court itself. 

Associate Justice Felix Frank- 
furter held a closed-door hearing 
on the request, | with arguments 
from lawyers for both sides, July 
23. If he should grant a delay, 
the case would go before the full 
court in its 1959-60 term beginning 
in October. 


New Board Acts 


The Board of Monitors moved 
‘into its new round of court pro- 
ceedings with two-thirds of its mem- 


sion in its ranks, 

-O’Donoghue, holdover chair- 
man, is seeking to compel com- 
pliance by the Teamsters with 
monitors’ recommendations for 
the filing of charges against ma- | 
jor union officials and for vari- 
o's reforms in election, account- 
ing and trusteeship procedures. 


He was backed in requesting le- 
gal aid by Lawrence T. Smith, 
board member named to represent 
13 New York plaintiffs whose court 
suit attacking union operations be- 
gan the present action in September 
1957...« 

Smith replaced Godfrey P. 
Schmidt on the board. Schmidt, 
counsel for the New York “rank- 
and-filers,” resigned after the ap- 
pellate court ruled that he was in- 
volved in a conflict of interest. 
Schmidt acknowledged representing 
trucking firms engaged in negotia- 
tions with the union while serving 


as a monitor. 


Senate Hearings Open 


On Ike Housing Veto 


A Senate Banking subcommittee opened seven days of public 
hearings into Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of a compromise housing bill 
with a sharp attack on the “intemperate” language used by the 
White House in rejecting the measure. 


The hearings may prove a prelude to full-scale efforts on Cipitol ; 


Hill to override the veto, a step® 
urged by the AFL-CIO on the 
grounds that White House opposi- 
tion to the omnibus housing meas- 
ure was “ill-conceived and _ill- 
advised.” 

‘Shocked’ at. Ike 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
author of the original Senate bill 
and chairman of the subcommittee, 
began the hearings with a statement 
in which he declared he had been 
“shocked and bewildered” by the 
tone and substance of the Presi- 
dent’s veto message. 

Eisenhower had characterized the 
housing bill as “extravagant,” “in 
flationary,” “discriminatory,” 
“unnecessary.” 

Sparkman said the ~hearings 
would be a line-by-line analysis of 
the veto message. As the first wit- 
nessés he called Housing Director 
Norman Mason and Budget Bureau 
Chief Maurice Stans to testify as to 
why the housing bill “was not ac- 
ceptable to the President and what 
would be acceptable to him.” 


The Alabama Democrat said 
the hearings would attempt -to 
develop both sides to the story 
»—the need for the bill as well as 
the White House objections. 
After that, he said, the commit- 


toe 


Beirne, Doherty to 


Attend British Meet 


AFL-CIO Vice Presidents 
Joseph A. Beirne, president 
of the Communications 
Workers, and William C. 
Doherty, president of the Let- 


Ba apc sy were 
the Executive Coun- 


tee will consider whether to rec- 
ommend enactment of the bill 
over Ejisenhower’s veto or 
draft another bill “which we con- 
sider adequate to provide homes 
for American families.” 


Mayors Lined Up 


Among witnesses in the week of 
hearings will be Pennsylvania’s 
Gov. David Lawrence (D); Mayor 
Richard J. Daley of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors; Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth of Philadelphia, vice presi- 
dent of that group; Mayor Anthony 
J. Celebrizzi of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the American Municipal 
Association; and a host of mayors 
from large and small cities. 

Sparkman said the mayors would 
speak “on the question of whether 
the President’s veto is in the public 
interest.” 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller (R- 
N. Y.), often mentioned as a pos- 
sible contender for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1960, 
declined an invitation to testify. 
Sparkman expressed his regret that 
Rockefeller would not appear be- 
cause “I had supposed that he 
would be eager to tell the sub- 
committee about projects in his 
state which would have been aided 
by the housing bill.” 

In urging Congress to over- 
ride the veto, AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany pointed out that 
the bill “would provide 200,000 
urgently-needed homes, assure 
jobs to at least 500,000 workers 
and utilize large amounts of 
building materials and other 
equipment readily available for 
construction and furnishing 
homes Americans now need.” 

He added the measure would add 
$64 million to fiscal 1960 govern- 
ment expenditures, and ‘termed this 
a “rock-bottom” amount which the 
nation “can ill-afford not to spend 
unless we are willing to face ever- 
spreading slums, continuing deterio- 
ration of our Cities and chronic 
housing shortages.” 


Maher, a Washington, D. C., 
lawyer, replaced L. N. D. Wells, Jr. 
of Dallas, Tex., as representative of 
Teamsters. Maher opposed the ap- 
pointment of lawyers to represent 
the board, arguing that it would be 
costly for the union which pays the 
| bills and that, in any case, the selec- 
tion of attorneys should be made 
with his consent. 


‘Compliance’ Will Control . 


Judge Letts ruled that the bur- 
den of expense for the union would 
be dependent on the degree of 
“good-faith compliance” given rec- 
ommendations of the monitors for 
clean-up steps. : 

The subject-matter of charges 
filed against Hoffa with the moni- 
tors has not been revealed. The 
Teamsters president has repeatedly 
been questioned before the McClel- 
lan special Senate committee on his 
sources of income, his business en- 
terprises involving use of Team- 
sters money and what he has done 
about 1957 promises to run a 
“model union.” 

_ Union associates named by 
Hoffa as able to explain the 
sources of his funds have in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment in 
refusing to answer questions. 

In August of last year the Board 

of Monitors by majority vote rec- 
ommended that charges be filed by 
the Teamsters against Owen B. 
(Bert) Brennan, looking to Bren- 
nan’s ouster from the union. 
The monitors recommended that, 
Hoffa, by virtue of acknowledged 
“business” associations with Bren- 
nan in profit-making enterprises 
conducted in the names of the wives 
of the two officials, disqualify him- 
self from participation “direct or in- 
direct” in the proceedings. 


Asked English to Move 


They recommended that charges 
be’ filed by Teamsters Sec.-Treas. 
John F. English, that Brennan be 
asked to take a leave of absence, 
that an outside auditor examine the 
books of the Michigan Teamsters 
Conference Welfare Fund, and _that 
the executive board of Local 332, 
Detroit, “consider” proceedings to 
oust Brennan as local president. 


Brennan was elected an inter- 
national vice president of the 
union on the Hoffa slate at the 
Teamsters convention in Miami 
Beach, Fla., in October 1957. 


He has consistently refused to 
answer questions about his financial 
affairs and his relations with Hoffa 
and invoked the Fifth Amendment 
safeguarding him against self-in- 
crimination. 


.two weeks for married employes. 


Labor Pledges Aid 
To Captive Nations 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has expressed the 
wholehearted support of the 
labor movement for Pres. 


seeking ouster of Pres. James 


TEAMSTERS COURT-APPOINTED Board of Monitors mé 
after Lawrence T. Smith (right) was sworn in to replace Godfreyy 
Schmidt as member nominated by rank-and-file union memba 


R. Hoffa. Chairman Me 


O'Donoghue is in center. Daniel B. Maher (left) is member nol 
nated by Teamsters after resignation of L. N. D. Wells, Jr. 


“y 
. 


Health Bill Supported 
For Federal Employe§ 


The House has opened hearings on a Senate-passed measure™ 
provide health insurance for federal government employes, with the 
AFL-CIO renewing its strong support for the’ bill. 


Testifying before the House Post Office and Civil Service Coll 
mittee, AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. George D. Riley urged pros 


federal employes and their families 
against both basic and major medi- 
cal health costs. 

The bill, co-sponsored by 
Senators Olin D. Johnston (D- 
S.C.) and Richard L. Neuberger 
(D-Ore.), swept through the Sen- 
ate by an 81-4 vote. It would 
provide a wide range of hospi- 
tal, surgical and medical benefits 
on a voluntary basis, with costs 
split 50-50 between the govern- 
ment and its employes. An esti- 
mated 4.5 million employes and 
dependents would be eligible for 
coverage. 

Under the bill, the maximum 
rates that could be charged would 
be $1.75 every two weeks for 
single employes and $4.25 every 


Although present retirees would not 
be protected, it would offer cover- 
age td government employes with at 
least 12 years of service who retire 
after July 1, 1960—effective date 
of the insurance program. __ 
Riley told the committee headed 
by Rep. Tom Murray (D-Tenn.) 


passage of the measure to insure® 


that passage would help the federal 


Columbia River Powet 
Expansion Supported 


The AFL-CIO has urged Congress to approve long-overdue @ 
pansion of hydro-electric facilities in the Pacific Northwest in oni 
to create new job opportunities in that four-state area. 

Testifying before a Senate Public Works subcommittee, a 
eration spokesman called for approval, but with amendments,™ 


government “assume a position @ 
leadership in its role of employen 
He said the Senate-passed bill megy 
the guidelines for such legislatigg 
recommended by the AFL-Ci§ 


Executive Council. These include 


@ “A choice by employes fram 
among various types of plans.” 

@ “Government contribution @ 
at least half the cost of compm 
hensive medical care for empl 
and their families.” 


a 


69-92-28 
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@ “Continued coverage for ’ 
a employes.” 


Power Corp. on the Columbia 
River, armed with authority to is- 
sue revenue bonds to finance con- 
struction of new power facilities. 
The bill is sponsored by Sen. Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger (D-Ore.). 
AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
John T. Curran endorsed the 
bill’s policy of “gearing federal 
power development .. . to the 
policies and goals of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946.” He said this 
was “particularly meaningful to 
the labor movement” because of 
the lag in the rate of economic 
growth in the Pacific Northwest 
since the Administration came 
into office. 

Curran told the Senate subcom- 
mittee there is an urgent need for 
3.7 million kilowatts of additional 
electric power to serve large-scale 
new industrial demands in the area 
served by the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee projects. 

~JIn 1940, he said, when the dams 


first started producing federal 


a bill establishing a Bonneville'> 


power in the Pacific Northwest, @ 
area experienced a boom of maj 
proportions which created them 
sands of year-round jobs. If 
cent years, he said, the Eisenhows 
Administration has 


sition to new power starts. 
Pointing out that the pendiag 
legislation puts its predominglt 
emphasis on power generatiom 
the labor spokesman urged 
the measure be amended to 
clude flood control, — 
navigation, fish and wildlife, and 
recreation projects as well. © 
Curran reminded the Senate 
committee ‘that the AF 
Executive Council, in a statemell 
on natural resources adopted ™ 
area | San Juan, P. R. in February, 
for “comprehensiveness” in 
eral resources programs 
construction of multi-purpose? 


cilities in the nation’s river — 


‘turned off the @ 
current of capital investment am 
the Pacific Northwest by its oppea™ 
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Eisenhower’s designation of | 
“Captive Nations’ Week.” of 
In a message to the As- od 
sembly of Captive European 
Nations, Meany declared: 
: - “The AFL-CIO vill con- 
ter — wie gee will represent tinue its efforts to speed the 
the IO os. fraternal day when the enslaved peo- 
delegates to the annual meet- ples now groaning under the 
ing of the British Trades Un- yoke of Soviet imperialism 
: lon Congeans at Mackpel, and Communist despotism 
England, Sept. 7-11. will again be free and take 
made ‘ ing a world free from the 
cil by authority granted by menace of every form of 
the 1957 AFL-CIO conven- despotism, poverty and war.” 
saan ; ee 
. : 


